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THE HORSE STABLE. 

There is scarcely any class of people who have 
more professional pride than hostlers and the various 
kinds of drivers, especially coachmen ; and the person 
who is not too proud to learn, can gather very much 
practical information, as well as shrewd experience, 
from these rough specimens of humanity. The expe- | 
rienced hostler has a hundred little appliances by which 
he succeeds in making his favorite* appear to advan- 
tage ; and we have often been ‘surprised at what we 
should call the “good, hard, horse sense” that seems 
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to be held in common, by groom and steed. 

This class of stable boys, need no lessons from us. 
We have taken up en to give a few hints to the) 
large number of ‘ei, being men of all work, | 
are their own drivers afid grooms, as we were for some 
time ; when we took especial pride in “ waiting upon” 
our good steed, before we took thought for ourself. | 

Tue Horse Srasre should be so constructed that 


| 
currents of air can be effectually shut off from coming | th 


directly upon the horse, when desired. This is fre- 
quently impossible in many stables that we have seen, 
in consequence of open seams, through the siding and 
floors of the stalls. A horse put in such a stall, com- 
ing warm and moist from the road, with the winter 
winds blowing upon his reeking hide, is very much in 
denger of taking cold, and laying the foundation of 
disease, aside from the immediate discomfort and stif- 
fening of his body. His back may be kept warm by 
a blanket. but his legs will be still sadly exposed, and 
thus the elasticity of his travel impaired. 
Tue Stasie Four, for draft horses, we should al- 
ways prefer to have lowest in front, except for the | 
-reason, that such a stable cannot so readily be kept 





dry andclean. We prefer it, because when standing 
upon such a floor the muscles which were most em- 
ployed in the draft, are temporarily relieved and rested, 
and it will be perceived that when a roadster is in 
pasture, and at liberty to choose his position, he will 
rest himself with his fore feet lowest. But as it is 
highly necessary that the horse be kept dry and clean, 
we should allow a falling back of some two inches in 
ten feet, in the planks of the floor. 

Tue Feepinc Box for hay, should be a manger, 
— down to within some eighteen inches of the 
floor, leaving underneath, that space for the bedding, 
during the day time. Of the general subject of horse 
and stock feed, we shall speak at another time. The 





, stable should be so arranged with regard to light, that 


omp. 
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a person on coming from without, would experience 
no difficulty in discerning objects within, We do not 
approve of having a bright beam of light, let in imme- 
diately upon the horses eyes ; but should prefer a well 
diffused, subdued light. Ventilation should be well 
provided for, to dispose of the foul air, and keep up a 
oroper circulation. 

Beppine should not be neglected, and on this sub- 


~ |ject we have bestowed some attention of late, especi- 


ally in observing the results of an experimentin the 
extensive Livery and Sale Stables of Messrs. Blake & 
Williams, of this city. The material used for this pur- 
pose is saw-dust, and the results have been highly sat- 
isfactory. Several bushels of dry saw-dust are thrown 
into the stall, upon which the horse stands during the 
night. In the morning it will be found that about a 
bushel has to be removed—one half of which is ma- 
nure and one half saw-dust, so well saturated as to con- 
tain a large portion of ammonia, performing the double 
office of absorbént and purifier; thus the air of the stable 
is kept pure, and the ammonia saved for the compost 
heap. This compost Mr. Blake has applied to his stiff 
clay land, and reports that it operates like yeast, mak- 
ing the ground very light and mellow. In the morn- 
ing that portion of the bedding which remains dry is 
shoved up under the manger, to serve for another 
night. 

Another advantage from this material for bedding is 
at a horse which lies upon it, is much easier cleaned 
off, than one which lies on straw ; the saw-dust enter- 
ing among the hair, brings away the secretions, when 
the curry-comb and brush are applied, leaving a bright 
lively coat. In warm weather it has another great 
advantage, that o° being much cooler than straw, so 
that a tired and heated horse, can sleep pleasantly, 
without incitements to feverish restlessness. The es- 
tablishment of steam mills in all parts of the country, 
renders the material easy of access to almost every 
neighborhood, and we doubt not when its tirtues are 
better known, it will be generally applied to stable 
use, as a means of comfort to the horse,and also of 


turning an otherwise useless article to profitable ac- 
count. 


Improvement of Dairy Stock—Remarkable Cows 


(Continued from last number.) 


Having spoken of the value of our native cows, as the 
foundation upon which to commence the work of im- 
provement, and given a number of remarkable exam- 
ples of productiveness among this class, we will now 
give a few instances of a like character among the 
improved Durham breed, and crosses of the improved 
with native cows—from which it will be seen that the 
idea, which many farmers entertain, that Durham 
cows are poor milkers, is by no means universally true; 
and with judicious care in selecting and breeding, there 
is sufficient proof that crossing with this breed may be 
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highly advantageous. In our next number we shall 
speak of the Ayrshire and some other breeds. i 

The cow ‘ Dairymaid,’ imported in 1830, thorough- 
bred short horns, owned by Jas. Gowen, Esq., Phila-|i 
delphia, is one of the most remarkable of this class. 
On a trial of a week, in the fourth month from calv- 
ing, in June, 1839, she gave, on an average more than 
32 quarts of milk per day. The same season, seven 
months from calving, she gave, fora week, more than 
20 quarts per day ; making, onan average each week, 
12 tbs. of delicious butter. Again,in 1840,the fourth 
month from calving, she gave in one week, on an ave- 
rage, more than 334 quarts per day. 

“ Blossom,” a thoroughbred cow belonging to Sam’! 
Canby, Esq., of Delaware, gave in one week in June, 
1840, an average of over 35 quarts of milk per day, 
and 134 ths. of butter for the week. 

Mr. P. Lathrop, of South Hadley, Mass., says of the 
Durham cows: 

“Their product, in both butter and milk, is much 
better than [ have ever been able to obtain from native 
cows with the same keep. We have one cow which 
made more than 12 ths. well worked butter per week | 
in April last, and | have repeatedly converted the cream 
of this cow into butter ia 15 seconds. She gave in| 
June last, upon grass alone, 360 tbs. milk in a week, 
having been milked but twice a day, and she averaged 
51 ths. per day for two months. We have another 
cow which gave 48 lbs. of milk per day through the 
month of June ; and we have still another, (now quite 
old,) which a former owner has assurcd me has given 
28 quarts of milk per day. We have two heifers, with 
their first calves, which averaged 35 and 37 tbs. milka 
day, through the month of June.” 

Wm. K. Townsend, of East Haven, Conn., had an 
imported cow, “ Lady,” which, during the winter, ave- 
raged 18 quarts, and when in her prime gave, while in 
full milk on good feed, 30 quarts per day. He says : 

“T have eight thoroughbred cows, descendants of 
Lady, and all superior milkers. We estimate their 
average quantity during the 8 weeks after calving, on 
good feed, at 24 quarts per day.” 

Mr. George Vail, of Troy, obtained a premium of 
the N. Y. Agricultural Society, in 1844, for producing 
262 tbs. of butter in 30 days from 6 Durham cows, 
fed on pasture only—that is 14 tbs. per day for each 
cow. The next year he produced 202 tbs. from 5 
cows in the same number of days. 

The cow “ Ruby,” owned by S. P. Chapman, of 
Clockville, N. Y., gave in 1850, an average of 564 tbs. 
of milk per day for 60 days, which made an average of 
24 tbs. of butter per day for the same time. 

Five short-horn cows belonging to E. P. Prentice, 
near Albany, N. Y., in 1845, produced 202 tbs. of butter 
in 30 successive days—or about 941tbs. each per week. 

In one dey they gave 77} quarts of milk, weighing 
1374 tbs.—or 15} quarts each. This was ona match 
trial with Mr. Evans’ 5 native cows, mentioned in our 
last, which gave in the same time 217 bbs. of butter. 
The feed in each case was grass only. 
Tue Best cow In Onto, of wh:ch we have any know- 








ledge, isa half-bred Durham, belonging to E. R. Glenn, 
Esq., of Glendale, Hamilton county. A premium was 


awarded for her by the Agricultural Society of that 
county in 1848, and also by the State Board in 1850. 
The following is a verified account of her product in ’48: 

A statement of butter made from one cow in 28 con- 
secutive days, and is offered to the Society for its pre- 
mium on the cow that would make the most butter in 
ten consecutive days—the property of E. R. Glenn— 
commencing May 29th, 1848. 
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consecutive days, makiny 2 lbs. and 5 oz. per day, or 


the 16th of June, 1848. 
quart of milk. 
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he 3d and 4th week are offered to the Society for 
ts premium, being 32 lbs. and 12 oz. of butter in 14 


n 10 consecutive days, 23 Ibs. 
The same cow also obtained the premium for the 


largest quantity of milk given in 10 successive days. 


Commencing June 7, A. D. 1848, and ending with 
Making 80 gallons and 1} 
(Sworn to before Jno. Clark, J. P.) 

Manner of feeding.—Pastured in clover and timothy 


pasture, and slopped with about one gallon of ground 
corn and barley meal, night and morning. 


In his commuication to the State Board, Mr. Glenn 


says: “ From the best calculation I can make, I be- 
lieve there has been made from the milk of this cow, 
in 14 months—from the Ist of May, 1849, to the Ist 
of August, 1850—more than 600 lbs. of butter, which 


was sold in Cincinnati for 25 cents a pound.” 

We saw this remarkable cow at Mr. Glenn’s in Oc- 
tober last. She is now about 8 years old—of rather 
large size, color red with a few spots of white, and her 
form more rounded or Durham-like than is usually 
found in great milkers. 

At the Ohio State Fair in 1851, the first premium 
on milch cows was awarded to Adams Stewart, of Co- 
lumbus, for his cow * Daisy,” a half-bred, or cross of 
Durham with native. This cow is not so remarkable 
for her daily yield of milk or butter, as for her uniform 
and long continued yield. By a pretty accurate and 
reliable estimate, it was found that from the 24th of 
April (four days after calving) to the 10th of Septem- 
ber, 139 days, she gave 4,554 Ibs. of milk ; and for the 
entire year Mr. Stewart believes she gave an average 
of nearly 10 quarts per day. 

The foregoing instances are sufficient to prove that 


Jirst rate milkers’ can be found among pure and half- 


bred Durhams ; and when we take into the account 

the increased value of these cows for fattening when 

turned off for beef, the arguments in favor of this breed 

are worthy the consideration of those who would study 

to improve our dairy stock. 9” 

In speaking of the advantages of a cross of the short- 

horn with the common dairy cows (of the Yorkshire 

breed,) around London, Youatt, in his treatise says : 

“ Years ago the Yorkshire cow was, compared with 
other breeds, as great a favorite in the London market 
as at present. She yielded more milk, in proportion 

to the quantity of food consumed,than could be ob- 
tained from any other breed ; but when the dairyman 
had had her four or five years, she began to fall off, and 
he dried her andsold her. It took a long time to get 
much flesh upon her ; and when he calculated the ex- 
pense of bringing her into condition, he found that his 
cheapest way was to sell her for what she would fetch. 
“ By degrees, however, the more intelligent of the 
breeders began to find that, by cautiously adopting the 
principle of selection—by finding out a short-horn bull 
whose progeny were generally milkers, and crossing 
some of the old Yorkshires with him,—but still re- 
garding the milking properties of the dam, and the 
usual tendency to possess these qualties in the off- 
spring of the sire,—they could at length obtain a breed 
that had much of the grazing properties of the short- 
horn in the new breed, and retained, almost undimin- 











[st week of trial, 12 ths. 8 oz. 

2d - - 1£ tbs. 10 oz. 

a “« 16 bbs. 2 oz. t 

4th « “ 16 tbs. 100z. § —32} Ibs. 


a 


ished the excellencies of the old breed for the pail.— 
Thence it has happened that many of the cows in the 
London dairies are as fine specimens of the improved 
short-horns as can possibly be produced. They do not, 


perhaps, yield quite so much milk as the old ones, but 
what they do yield is of better quality ; and whether 
the dairyman keeps them a twelvemonth or longer— 
and this is getting more and more the habit of these 
people—or whether he milks them for three or four 
years—as soon as he dries them, they fatten as rapidly 
as the most celebrated of the high bred short-horns.” 
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We present our readers with a brief description of | hasa hollow chamber for receiving one of the clutch 
the Lath Cutting Machine, invented and patented by | heads, which is so arranged as to move out or in by 
Henry C. Smith, of Cleveland, Onio. means of a screw, so that the log may be secured or 

A represents the rotating knives which are placed |Teleased. The log when placed in the machine is 
over the log. These knives are keyed into the cylin- | ade to revolve by means of the gearing, as suown in 
der which is one foot in diameter, and the length of|the cut. Logs in this way may be cut into lath of very 
the log is four feet. Grooves are planed in this cylin- | S¥perior quality with an extraordinary rapidity. 


der about one inch deep for their reception ; the knives 
when placed in the cylinder are of such width as to| 
set out from its face $ an inch, and are some 25 in| 
number, being placed the width of the lath apart, and | 
are the length of the log or cylinder. As the log ro- | 


tates under these knives, they are caught in the same | 


For further information address the Patentee. 
: Ea Pret 
LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
January 1st, 1853. 
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. upon the mandrels or clutches ; one of the mandrels! riage as may be necessary to form a pivot for the reel 


and revolve similar to one roller rolling under another,, ScyTue Snatus—By Abram, Charles & Charles N. 
and are forced into the log by the action of the rack s. | Clow, of Port Byron, N. Y.: We claim a scythe or 
Wheel c, which feeds in the screw p. These knives | cradle snath, composed of a wrought metal tube, which 
are thus constantly in the log £, and feed upon the| possesses the advantages of great durability and fa- 
same at the rate of the thickness of a lath at one revo- | cility of being bent into any desired form, without in- 
lution of the log, or say 4 of an inch, so the surface | creasing its ordinary weight, or impairing its usual 
that passes under them comes over cut into the thick-| strength and firmness. 

ness of the lath; it will also be observed that these | Also the longitudinal rib or its equivalent, on the 
cuts are just the width of the lath apart, this surface is | snath, in combination with a series of notches in the 
presented the clipping knife r, which has a reciproca-| ring of the web, for the purpose of adjusting the webs 
ting motion and cuts the laths from the log as it re- securely upon the snath, substantially as set forth. 
volves against its edge. This knife also advances to PLow Recutations—By Henry Sprague, of Riga, 
the log at the same rate that the rotating knives move N.Y.: I claim the combinations of the arms with the 
downward, this is done by means of the screws at the connecting and regulating bar, the arms and connect- 
sides cut upon the shafts which move the iron frame ing bar forming an arch and working on an axle which 
forward towards the log, and upon which another iron passes through the beam, in the manner and for the 
frame is placed for securing the clipping knife, the purpose set forth. 

edge of which advances on a center with the log— Grain ann Grass Harvesters—C. B. Brown, of 
This iron frame rests upon rollers,so that the friction) Griggsville, Ill. : I claim the combination of the crown 
is but little, while the knife is playing back and forth. | wheel, with the shafts, with their respective pulleys, 
It will be observed that the laths are cut off from the, acted upon alternately by the cogs of the wheel, the 
log, similar to —e of veneering. By the inclina-| shafts being connected so as to turn in opposite direc- 
tion of the apron under log upon which the laths fall, tions, whereby a vibratory motion is given to the blade. 
they are conveyed to the end of the machine,as seen _I do not claim either of these singly, but when com- 
at G, for bundling. The reciprocating motion of the bined, for the purposes and in the manner substantially 
clipping knife prevents any chicking or shivering of as described. 

the lath, which makes them equaltosawed lath. Fig-| Reet ror Harvesters*-By Warren W. & Clark 
ures 1 and 2, are views of the dogs for driving into the| C. Wright, of Canton, Pa. : We claim, first, extending 
centers of the log and holding or securing the same the axle of the driving wheels, so far beyond the car- 
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to turn upon and allow of its rotation, by a band, as hence we propose to frequently agitate the matter until 
described, independent of the rotation of the axle, it is accomplished. We would also suggest that this 
substantially as set forth. _ subject is deserving the attention of the State Board of 
Agriculture, and that by the offer of premiums, or in 
some other way, the object might be promoted. 

We have received a letter from Mr. Wm. Parker, 
of Bridgeport, Belmont county, who says he has in- 
vented, and is now constructing a machine, that he is 
confident wil] be found highly valuable for this purpose. 
He 1s familiar with flax dressing machinery, and thinks 
he cannot be mistaken in regard to the result of bis 
invention ; but he is in want of funds to enable him 
to complete his machine, and secure a patent. Will 
not some one or more of our public spirited readers in 
that vicinity inquire into the matter, and render the 


Rakes To Grain Harvesters—By Jearum Atkins, 
of Chelsea, Ill.: I do not confine myself to the exact 
mechanical devices and arrangements described, for 
operating the rake, as they may he modified, or others 
substituted for them. 

I claim the combination of the crane post, rockshaft, 
and crank, to operate the jointed arm and hands, which 
collect the grain in gavels, and depositin rear of the 
harvester as specified, as the machinery moves for- 
ward, when applied to machines for harvesting any 
grain which requires to be collected and deposited, the 
combination being connected by gearing with the dri- desi wee “ 
ving wheel of the harvester, and operating through | esired assistance ! . 
mechanical devices, substantially as described, as an | ss We have on hand a number of pamphlets, entitled 
automaton, to perform the above specified operations. | A concise treatise on the cultivation of flax and the 

a ..., | Operations and machinery employed in its manufic- 

Straw Currers—By Warren Gale of > mmerart f by P. Fairbanks & Co., machinists of Leeds, 
Ky.: I claim constructing the rotating cutting cylin-| Fnojand. These were sent us by their agents, Hack- 
der, substantially as described, with‘a series of parallel er, Lea & Co., Philadelphia, and we will take pleasure 
annular grooves and ridges, and a series of cutting | in distrihuting them to persons interested in this busi- 
arms or knives, in combination with a series of fixed ness, on their sending us a dime or 3 postage stamps 
knives, so arranged that they enter the grooves and pe, copy, to cover postage and other expenses. The 
interlock or lap past the annular ridges on the cylin-| work contains much interesting information concern- 
der, and thereby prevent the stalks of straw, &e., trom ing flax machinery, and also the various processes, (of 
descending between the fixed knives and cylinder, Cjaussen and others) for preparing flax for manutfac- 
without being cut, sebstantially as set forth. turing. . 

. 5 

Ptows—By Wm. A. Gates, of Mt.Comfort,Tenn.:!| Frax ror Paper Maxine isa subject that we have 
1 claim the rhomoodial plate, bent on one of its diago- | long regarded as of much importance, and we hope our 
nals and constructed and arranged substantially asde- Ohio paper makers will give their attention to the 
scribed, so that either leaf can be used as a land-side subject. We endorse the following remarks from the 
or share, at pleasure, the edges of the share becoming, N. Y. Tribune : 


when the plate is reversed, the edges of the land-side,, “ Among the American inventions which will soon 
and those of the land-side, the edges of the share, in solicit the public judgment, is one which proposes to 
the manner and for the purposes specified. produce pure, old fashioned linen, (not cotton, nor any 


Also, in combination with the plate, as described, thing like cotton) from unrotted flax or hemp, at prices 
the double bifurcated brace for attaching said plate to| no higher than those of cotton goods of equal fitness ; 
the beam, as described. |that is, no higher per pound, we suppose ; for three 

Grain Turesuers and Cieaners—By J. Jones & yards of flax cloth wil] weigh nearly the same as four 
Alex. Lyle, of Rochester, N. Y.: We claim the com-| of cotton of like fineness. The tow, or broken, im- 
bination of the upright threshing and separating cyl-| perfect fibres, it proposes to convert into a substitute 
inders with the upright concave and cylindrical sieves | for either cotton or wool. Suppose this practicable— 
operating in the manner set forth. | and that good linen can be afforded per yard, say at 

Maize Harvesters—By J. L. Ream, of Mount Pu- 124 cents, where cotton ofa like quality would cost 9 
laski, Il].: I claim the arrangement ot the shaft of the | or 10 cents, who can doubt that the linen factories*will 
receiving arms, with one end resting upon the cutter | — the land “ a as cotton — ever did? 
bar piece, thereby dispensing with an intermediate | one eee must be borne " mind, ; a. one 
platform, so that the cut stalks will fall directly upon me. ee sed py een, ve ‘lend se ecte and 
the receiving arms, and be thence discharged, in bun- | ae ae ny soe of them ny iy isappoint its 
dies upon the ground as set forth. ackers, but they cannot all fail. It were absurd to 

Potato Diccgrs—By Jesse N. Seeley, of Forsyth, ee - - _— — a oe be mainly clad 
Ga.: Iclaim the construction of a potato digger, by | ctihal dame py entan Fi y n pine 
the combined arrangement of the knife, wheel, an in this respect as in others. 8 
fork, with the beam, operating substantially as set) « By the way : What are our paper-makers doing, 


forth. | as a class, for the discovery of new supplies of raw 
"UR. AR AL material?! Have we not long enough resorted to Eu- 
FLAX CULTURE AND FLAX MACHINERY. | rope for the precarious and inadequate supply of filthy 


—— | and infected cottun rags? We believe a cleanly and 

Thousands of tons of flax straw and fibre is annually | stronger fibre adapted to their use might be obtained 
thrown away as useless, in Ohio, for want of the pro-| much cheaper from flax, from cotton,from hemp, straw, 
per machinery and knowledge for bringing it into a| or some other indigenous and abundant material, if 
condition that will render it available for useful purpo-| proper attention were paid to the subject. Why should 
ses. Now how long shall this great waste of valuable | not our paper-makers unite and offer a reward, say of 
material be continued? It has been abundantly pro-| $5000, for the discovery of a material equal in respects 
ven, that the flax fibre is not materially injured by | to clean, white cotton rags, that could be abundantly 
allowing the seed to ripen ; and all that is wanting is | supplied them for six cents per pdund—said reward to 
some process or machinery, by which the fibre can be be increased to $10,000 in case the price could be re- 
separated from the stalk, without much labor or, ex- | duced to five cents per pound? Give two years time, 
pense, and that will allow of the stalks being mown and we are confident the end would be attained, and 
and thrashed by machinery, instead of pulled by hand | the saving to the paper-makers of this city alone would 
and stripped the old way. repay the expense ten-fold in the course of a single 
We believe this want can and will be supplied ; and’ year.” 
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GEORGE CAMPBELL’S SILESIAN MERINO SHEEP. 





Enitors Oxn1o CuttivaTor :—I send you a cut of a} 
group of Silesian Merino Ewes, which represents them | 
exactly in the same position that they were taken from 
a daguerreotype view, as they were standing in an 
open yard ; consequently they do not show all of their 
good points—still enough are seen to enable one to 
judge of the character of the sheep. 

The original stock of these sheep were from Spain 
in 1811, and since that time have been the property of 
a Silesian gentlemen, who possessed all the necessary 
qualifications for a successful sheep breeder. They are 
about medium size, well formed,and have every ap- 
pearance of being a hardy animal, often attaining a 
great age, one of which lived to be 21 years old. 

The superiority of these sheep over other Merinos, 
is in the fleece, which, as to quality, will compare well 
with many Saxon flocks. It is very thick, remarkably 
so on the belly and legs, and as to evenness of fleece 
they have no rivals. 

The length of s.aple is somewhat shorter than many 
other Merinos, and yet they yield a heavy fleece.— 
Their wool is crimpy, and has a sufficient quantity of 
clear white oil to form a dark surface, which is benefi- 
cial to the wool, and partly protects them from storms. 
These sheep, I feel confident, will prove very accepta- 
ble io those farmers who wish to grow a fine grade of 
wool and heavy fleece. 

It is supposed by a large portion of wool growers of 
the country, that in proportion as the wool grows finer, 
the fleece becomes lighter. But I have long been of 
a different opinion, and my experience for the last few 
years has led me to believe that, as much at least of 
fine wool can be grown from the same amount of 
keeping as that of the coarser grades. I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that one hundred or one thousand 
pounds of fine Merino wool can be produced at a less 
cost than an equal amount of any inferior quality. 

These sheep cross well with the common Merinos 
of the country. In several instances, where I let the 
use of bucks, in flocks that are smooth skinned, the 
lambs from the Silesian rams were wrinkled from their 
ears to the end of their tails, and will no doubt add) 
much to the quantity as well as to the quality of the. 
wool. 

Last year our Silesian ewes sheared an average of 





7 Ibs. 10 oz. in the dirt, of only 10 months growth.— 
This vear, in order to more thoroughly test their true 
value, I have been induced to wash them. They were 
first well soaked, then after standing in the sun an 
hour or more, were taken into the water, under a spout 
having a good fall, and washed until the dark ends dis- 
appeared, and the water run from the wool looking 
perfectly clear. After suckling lambs from January 
to May, which would lessen the fleece from one to two 
pounds each, and cleansing in the above manner, they 
gave an average of 4 lbs. 54 oz. per head. 

Our bucks of this variety, sheared last year from 7} 
to 105 lbs. per head. If fine wool can be produced at 


|the same cost as that of a coarse quality, I am surethat 


every one would prefer to grow it. 
Gero. CAMPBELL. 

West Westminster, Vt. 

: ere 
SUMMER-SOILING FARM STOCK. 

Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—In the last Cultiva- 
tor I noticed the account of an experiment made by 
Mr. Nelson, of Indiana, in summer-soiling of farm 
stock. I wish to make one or two inquiries in rela- 
tion to that subject. What is the best kind of feed 
for milch cows? and would you keep them stabJed or in 
a yard! Is it best to let them have any access to the 
pasture or not ? 

I also wish to inquire as to the best manner of con- 
structing a compost shed, and the best manner of ma- 
king manure. I think if our farmers here at the north 
would be at the trouble to make compost sheds, and 
save the offal from the pig-stye, and collect and save 
all the green trash that grows wild in their fields, their 
farms could be made to yield double what they do now, 
and their value increased at least thirty-five per cent. 
I know of no farm that has a compost shed in this part 
of the State. A Susscriser. 

Ashtabula county, O. 


Lake County Ac. Socirety.—A committe has been 
appointed and empowered to locate and purchase six 
acres of suitable ground, enclose it and erect thereon 
suitable buildings preparatory for holding the next an- 
nual Fair. That is right, and just what should have 
been done long ago.— Painesville Telegraph. 
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Epvitors Onro Cuttivator :—Through your use 
paper, I wish to present some thoughts on the im- | 
provement of our American sheep. 

The time has come, owing to the lowness of the ta- 
riff, the increase of foreigners without sheep or wool, 
the disposition of our people to wear heavy cloth, or | 
some other cause, seems to make it best to have our 
fine sheep very compact in the fleece ; have more wool 
on, and the sheep some larger, that should be entitled 
to the premiums. 

There are the improved French sheep, Spanish Me- | 
rino, and Saxony. Now, it is time we should have an 
improved American sheep. Let us set out and have 
the best sheep in the world, at least to suit our purpo- | 
ses. You know us yankees are beating the world 1n | 
many things—why not in sheep also ? 

If the several State Societies take the matter up, 
and award the premiums to sheep fairly kept, and fairly 
and seasonably shorn—sheep that will suit our cli- 
mate, the tariff, our factories, the dress and comfort 
of our people, and the profits of our wool growers, much 
good may be done. ‘Too little attention is given at 
our Fairs, to size, shape, and weight of sheep, quantity 
and quality of wool. Let us not encourage little, thin, 
light-wooled sheep, when we may as well have sheep 
well covered with good wool, well formed,and of good 
constitutions. 

Our wool-growers have seen high tariffs, low tariffs 
dry seasons, hard winters, foreign and domestic sheep, 
and their crops, and may now come to some coné¢lu- 
sion what sheep would suit our country best. To get 
up this improvement, let the State Agricultural Socie- 
ties invite the best wool-growers to give a description 
of what they consider the best size and shape of sheep, |, 
weight, and kind of wool, for an improved American 
sheep, and after the descriptions are in, let the mana- 
gers, with great care, settle on the size, shape, weight, 
quality and quantity of wool, then give the premiums fo 
to the sheep and wool of those descriptions, or those 
which approach nearest to the standards agreed on. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, and brother wool-growers, let 
us help on with the improvement. Let County Socie- 
ties also help it on; it is our duty and our interest to 


ever so shallow. 








those animals. 


| another generation. 


Dalton, Wayne Co., O., Jan. 1853. 
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IMPROVED AMERICAN SHEEP. |posed to wet, unlike most every other, and studiously 
pare fy] 2void walking through or standing in the water, though 


The dense fleece, supplied with animal oil, wise 
|nature has very necessarily provided them, to protect 
them in the cold, and shelter them during storms.— 
| Pour six quarts of cold water along the back of a sheep 
immediately after being shorn, and he will die. 

As we view it, it would be as consistent, and more 
'so, to lead an army of soldiers into the water, one by 
one, to wash his clothes while remainii.g upon him, as 
to partly cleanse a fleece of wool while growing upon 


We have dispensed with washing our woo] upon the 
sheep for the last three seasons. 
deducts one-fourth, or more, to make it equal to the 
average of washed fleece wool. 
opinion that the habit will not be continued through 


The manufacturer 


We give it as our 


| Last season, and the year previous, I imported from 

France 583 of the pure merino stock. The cost of 
|them was so considerable, we do not care about un- 

dergoing the risk of health and life, nor the continu- 

ance of an unnecessary and disagreeable habit of 
plunging them into the water every spring, to partly 
wash the fleece, inasmuch as it does not save the 
manufacturer the task of a more thorough cleansing. 

In fact, these imported sheep are so large and strong, 

it would be attended with great difficulty and fatigue 
» to handle them in the water. These reasons which 
we have presented, are, I hope, sufficient to explain 
why we do not pay our annual tax in continuing the 
habit of soaking ourselves and our valuable sheep, 
simply for the purpose of washing the fleece. 

I wight further say, that there is at present a bounty 
ffered to those who half wash their wool, or let it run 
three or four weeks before it is shorn, after washing, 
to obtain weight. Those who make this a practice 
will obtain as much, or within a cent or two per pound, 
r their wool, as it is,as their very conscientious 
neighbor, who puts up his wool in a clean state. 

Weybridge, Vt., Jan. 1853. 
j eee er 


A CHICKEN HOUSE IN STARK COUNTY. 


help it on, for we are destined to be the great sheep The following, from A. E. Mathews, of Rochester, 
and wool growing country for the world. Stark Co., we find in the Massillon News. We like 
After the standard of good points of the sheep are all the arrangements, except that of having a granary 
settled, let the wool grower, whose flock is already above. Grain should not be stored over hog-pens, sta- 
made up, fatten and sell every year as many sheep as bles or hen roosts. —[ Eps. Cur. 
he had lambs off the flock, that are farthest from the My henery is built of brick, and is 73 ft. in length, by 
good points, and see what a rapid improvement it will ' 18 in breadth; with two 6 foot stories, each lighted on 
make on our sheep and profits. the south side by four 25 light windows of small size. 
Tuomas Rern. | [t was designed for 1000 hens, and as I have between 

two and three hundred to commence with, they are 


ee aH confined in the lower story. Inthe upper story are 
WHY WE DO NOT WASH OUR SHEEP. two apartments, with lath partitions, one containing 
RY 8. W. JEWETT. Poland top-knots, and the other game fowls, besides a 


ee |large one for rearing young chicks. In the lower di- 
Epitors Onro Cuntivator :—Our fathers practiced | vision is a stove, with a drum in the upper. 
the cleansing of wool while it yet remained upon the, I give my fowls mill sweepings, containing corn, 
sheep’s back. In those days, as soon the fleece was | wheat, rye, oats and buckwheat, twice a day, eight in 
shorn, it was delivered up to the mother and daughters | the morning, and three in the afternoon; also fresh 
to be first wrought into rolls, upon the knee, by hand- |meat and green cabbage every other day—cabbage 
cards, or more subsequently this labor was performed | that did not head in the fall; and let them have constant 
by machinery. Then the farmer made his own cloth. | access to burnt bones, egg shells, old mortar and lime 
But now we sell the wool we produce, to be handed ‘grits or siftings, which have been lying out in the 
over to the manufacturer; and can therefore wisely | weather—fowls should not be allowed fresh lime.— 
dispense with the unpleasant task of rolling our sheep | Unless the weather is too severe, they are let out du- 
about in the water, to wash the coats upon their backs, | ring the day. Fowls that are penned up should have 
subjecting them, and their offspring, in many cases, to |some kind of amusement. This may seem strange, but 
the exposure and risk of life ; and lasting injuries are | it is nevertheless essential to perfect health. The 
frequently contracted by the men who are thus ex-| kind of amusement my fowls get, is shelling their own 
posed to the cold elements of a sheep-washing. corn, (the cob being chopped in small pieces,) and 
This race of animals are not constituted to be ex-|scratching for grain in sand. 
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The building i is pamameenel in om. a manner as to| 
be proof against the depredations of rats, minks, pole- | 
cats, and the other chicken destroyers It is kept 
warm and well ventilated. The loft is spacious, and) 
is designed for a @®anary, with steps on the outside. 






Oh mind ye how we hung our nents, 
How cheeks brent red wi’ shame, 

Whene’er the schule-weans laughin’ said } 
We clecked thegither hame? 

And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 
(The scule then skail’t at noon,) 

When we ran off to speel the braes, 
The broomy braes o’ June? 





PLANTING POTATOES—FRUIT IN COSHOCTON. 


Frienps Batenam & Harris :—I said in the Culti-| 
vator of 15th February last, that I had been raising) 
potatoes free from rot for several years, by plant’ ng| 
early, and putting lime in the hills. I used the same | 
means again last year, with the same result; while in | 
another patch, in the same lot, planted about one month | 
later, without liming, I lost about one half of the pota- 
tatoes, with the rot. 

With my present knowledge of the matter, I would | 
recommend early planting in a sandy soil, with about | 
one half pint of lime in each hill. Planted in this’ 
way, I have never known potatoes to rot. 

I have a cellar full of fine apples this winter, such | 
as the Newtown Pippin, Rawle’s Jannette, Rhode Is- | 
land Greening, Roxbury Russett, Willow Twig, Wine | 
Sap, Reinette Canada, Wells, Gate, Baldwin, Wine | 
Apple, Warren Pippin, Bellflower, &c., &c., &c., and 
I would be glad if you could call over and taste some 
of them. Mr. Nichols, in his speech at our fair last 
fall, said that Coshocton county could beat the State, | 
and the State could beat the Union, and the Union| 
could beat the World, raising apples; and were I not| 
a very modest man, I would tell you that I took at 
first premium on apples at that same fair. 

Rosert SEEVERS. 

West Carlisle, Coshocton co., Dec. 30, 1852. 


OLD SCOTTISH BALLADS. 


Wituram Moruerwe tt of Ayrshire, died in Glasgow | 
in 1835, aged 37 years. The whole range of Scotish 
verse, will not present a more finished ballad, than the} 
one with which we here treat our readers : 

Jeanie Morrison. 


My head rins round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O’ schule-time and o’ thee, 

O mornin’ life! O mornin’ luve! 
O lichtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang. 


| 
| 
| 


Oh, mind ye, luve, how oft we left 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burnside, 
And hear its waters croon? 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin’ o’ the wood 
The throssil whusslit sweet ; 


The throssil whusslit in the wood, 
The burn sang to the trees, 

And we with nature’s heart in tune 
Concerted harmonies ; 

And, on the knowe abune the burn, 
For hours thegither sat 

I’ the silentness 0” joy, till baith 


Wi’ very gladness grat. 


Ay, ay, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

| Tears trinkled down your cheek, 
| 
! 





Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak! 

That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 

When freely gushed all feelings forth 
Unsyllabled, unsung! 


I marvael, Jeanie Morrison, 
| Gin I hae been to thee 
| 


I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts 


Through mony a weary way ; 

But never, never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day! 

The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en 
May weel be Mack gin Yule: 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 


| As ye hae been to me? 
Oh! teil me gin their music fills 
| Thine ear as it does mine? 
Oh! say gin e’er your heart grows grit 

Wi’ dreamings o’ lang sine? 
I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 

I’ve borne a weary lot ; 
But in my wanderings, far or near, 

Ye never were forgot. 
The fount that first burst frae this heart 
Still travels on its way ; : 
And channels deeper, as it rins, 

The luve o’ life’s young day. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
The thochts o’ bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path 
And blind me een wi’ tears ; 

They blind me een wi’ saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langsyne. 


Since we were sindered young, 

I’ve never seen your face nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue ; 

But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I die, 

Did I but ken your heart still dreamed 
O’ bygane days and me! 


+ 2eoe+- 


*Twas then we luvit ilk ither weel, 
’Twas then we twa did part ; 

Sweet time! sad time! twa bairns at schule, 
Twa bairns and but ae heart! 

’Twas then we sat on a laigh bink, 
To leir ilk ither lear ; 

And tones and looks and smiles were shed, 













Remembered ever mair. 


I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 

Cheek touchin’ cheek, loop locked in loop, 
What our wee heads could think? 

When baith ben doun ower ae braid page 
Wi’ ae buik on our knee, 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 

My lesson was in thee. 


Oh dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
| 
| 
| 


Charcoal should never be used i in sleeping rooms, 
‘unless in a grate ; it is very deleterious, and frequently 
destroys life. If usedina furnace, let it be where 
there is air. It is ony hurtful in a close room. 

What madness j is it for a man to starve himself, to 
| enrich his heir, and so turn a friend into an enemy ! 
| For his joy at your death will be proportioned to what 

| you leave him. 
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Items, and Answers to Inquiries 


Mapper Cutture.—M. F. will find pretty full in- 
formation on this point in the 6th volume of this paper. 
Our experiment on Scioto bottom land was not suc- 
cessful. The soil was too clayey; ggut on rich sandy 
loam, the crop succeeds finely in this climate. We do 
not know where roots can be obtained; perhaps Jo- 
seph Swift, of Birmingham, Erie county, can furnish 
them. 

Ovp Orcnuarp—(H. D. W.)—We would advise you 
not to put any crop on your old orchard the first year 
after breaking up the old sward; but apply manure, 
lime and ashes, if you can get all these, pretty freely, 
and stir with the harrow or cultivator frequently to 
destroy weeds during the summer. Then seed with 


: , .. clover and timothy the year following. 

Our Supsripers continue to pour in at @ more a Osace Orance CuLture.—A correspondent in- 
rate than in any sage” —— one siticinaiahn ® quires if it will do to allow the plants to grow two 
largely increased list, and we trust increased usefulness years before transplanting. We anawer yes, if the 
to our labors. soil is rather poor or shallow,so that the growth will 
be small ; but if on rich ground the roots will become 
too large and deep for removal without serious injury. 
We would say that where the plants attain an average | 
of 12 inches or more in height the first year, they | 
should not be allowed to remain a second year before | 
transplanting. 


COLUMBUS, JANUARY 15, 1853. 


a 





Tue State Boarp or AGricuLture had been in 
session two or three days when this paper was made 
| up for the press. We learn that the premium list for 
the next State Fair is made out and will be published 
in the forthcoming report; also, that arrangements 
have been commenced for a trial of Reaping Machines, 
Thrashing Machines, and other implements, tobe held 4 1 other correspondent says his young hedge grows 
at Wooster the coming summer. too strongly, sending up long shoots after each clip- 
ping, &c. This isa good sign ; and if he will clip it 
freely early in June, and again in July, or as soon as 
the shoots are about 12 inches long, he will find no 


Tue MEETING OF THE StTaTE PomotocicaL Society, 
on the 11th and 12th instants, was a very interesting 
| and useful one. The attendance was not large, but 
| those who were present were of the right stamp for cause to regret its vigorous growth. 
| business, and the fruits exhibited were quite numerous, Gates axn Doors—(J. W. H.)—We cannot sa 
| and of kinds that elicited much interesting discussion. te Geeue of aner Sinial ae peer yele y 
| A report of the proceedings will be published in the UC" !? ponies: Shaper seg. CP gece 5, te 
P haw 9 or doors that we have ever seen ; should prefer those 
usual form, and sent, free of postage, to the members sutusian en binaee--anlete tt eae te Ge Gees ee 

f the society ; also, to others who may contribute sje, Miata ami a epg . eae — © 
oe : y liar situation, where it might be inconvenient to 
ds the expense of printing — for which purpose CUl@! Suation, ‘ e we 
pant apeiadllee > gg + Ryrcar ye FBP purpose | have a gate or door swing open inthat way. In deep 

funds are needed. This society is doing an important in ahen. ie sis : 4 

: PRBS heis Siete -y') 14 snows, also, the sliding kinds have some advantage. 
work for our State, and it was resolved that aid should 
be solicited from the Legislature, to defray the ex- _ Buicut axp Insects on Fruit Trees. —T. C. 
pense of publishing reports. Bartlett, of Vinton county, sends us a remedy for these 

ee A TO »_ diseases: “ Bore a hole in the body of the tree with a 

“Tue Usitep States AcRicuLTuRAL Society.”— large gimlet, say 1 to 14 inches deep, according to the 
The annual meeting of this body is announced to take size of the tree, and Sil it with flour of sulphur, then 

A ss . ’ 
place at Washington, on Wednesday, the 2d day of plug it tight. The best time for the operation is when 
February, proximo. We have not room to insert the jhe tenes eve ta bleesaed.” 
circular of the officers, and although the objects aimed This remedy has appeared in print many times be- 
at by that society are good ones, we must say we have | (,., this, and some persons have great faith in it, but 
little faith in their being secured or greatly promoted 4 are not of that number. We do not suppose that 
by such an organization, and holding its meetings at 4), sap of the tree will dissolve enough of the sulphur 
such a place. The letter of our friend Gowen, in our to produce the desired effect on the insect tribes, 
paper of August 15th, ve year, pretty nearly express-| though it may possibly dissolve enough to have some 
es our views on this subject. influence on blight and mildew. 


(<P Other inquiries will receive attention in our 














Tuose Seeps for our “ Roll of Honor” are expect- 
ed to arrive about the first of March. They will con- 





next. 
sist of new and approved kinds of vegetables and! : — . . ) 
flowers—such as are not common in this country, Madison County Cattle Importing Company. 
hence the assortment may not be as numerous as last} Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—I deem it my duty. 
year. 


reer a |to send you a notice of the organization of a Cattle 
In answer to inquiries, we state that it is not our Importing Company inthis county. The capital stock 


intention to keep any of these seeds for sale; but such) js $10,000, and all taken. The officers elected are as 
of our readers as may wish tv try some of them, and| 


or follows : 
are not on our roll, may have ten varieties sent to| 


. e : President—Jess—E Watson. 
them, postage paid, for $1. We shall give a full list | Vice President—Richard Cowling. 
of them when they arrive. | 


Treasurer—Jacob Chrisman. 
Tue LecisLature, we believe, has not yet taken| Secretary—W. T. Lacy. 

any action upon the several matters relating to agri-| Directors—Joseph Chrisman, James Fullington, W. | 

culture, contemplated in the resolutions of the late| H. Creighton, Robert Reed. 

) annual meeting. We hope the member of the com-| The Company will shortly send one or two of their 









mittee on Agriculture in the House, who is also a| number to England, to make selections and purcha- 
member of the State Board, will “ attend” to bringing| ses. Respectfully &c., 

forward these bills, before it is too late to secure their R. Cowtine. 
passage. | London, O., Jan. 10, 1853. 
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Tue Cincinnati HortTIcuLTURAL Society appointed | 
a delegate to the annual meeting of the State Board of | 
Agriculture last month ; but it was found that the law) 
did not allow such representation ; accordingly it was! 
proposed to petition the Legislature so to amend the| 
law as to allow Horticultural Societies the same rep-| 
resentation as Agricultural Societies in the annual! 
meeting ; and at a late meeting of the Cincinnati So-| 
ciety, the following petition was ordered to be presen- 
ted to the Board on the 11th inst. : 


To the Board of Agriculture of the State of Ohio: 


The Cincinnati Horticultural Society respectfully | 
beg leave to present to the Board of Agriculture of) 
the State of Ohio its petition, to be, with other similar | 
associations, represented in your Board. 

The Society can with confidence and with pride 
refer to its proceedings, from the time of its organiza- | 
tion to the present, for proof of its right to be cunsid- 
ered a public benefactor. It can appeal to all lovers 
of good fruits and good esculent vegetables—not only 
in our own city but the colder region of the lakes— 
not only in our own State but in the adjoining States 
for proof of its genial influence upon social happiness 
and domestic peace and comfort, which it is notorious 
are very dependent, in a greater or less degree, on the 
supplies for the table. And of these supplies none 
are more important than those for which we are de- 
pendent on our horticulturists. 

The Society begs leave also to remind the Board 
that Horticulcure was first instituted for the happiness 
or man in his state of purity and virwe, and that con- 
demnation tothe pursuits of Agriculture was the pun- 
ishment inflicted upon him in consequence of an im- 
proper use of the products of horticulture—such being 
the test of his obedience. They desire the Board to’ 
reflect that this punishment was relaxed in its power 
as soon as the aids and cheering influence of horticul- 
ture were given, and that itis even changed into a 
blessing where .these aids are properly received, and 
these inflnences suffered to produce their legitimate 
effect. It cannot be doubted therefore that Horticul- 
tural representation in the Board of Agriculture will 
have a benign and refining influence ; and that the 
most numerous and valuable portion of our citizens, 
(as our farmers are universally considered) will derive 
great benefits thereby—a consideration sufficient to 
establish the policy as well as the propriety of any 
measure. S. MOSHER, Pres’t. 

Joun A. Warner, Sec’y. 


oor 


ExtraorpinaRy Cow.—A correspondent of the| 
Ohio Farmer, says that a cow owned by William Ells-| 
worth, of Mayfield, Cuyahoga county, “ gave fifty-two 
and a half pounds of milk per day during twenty-one | 
successive days, and gave as high as three pounds and| 
a quarter of butter per day ; her feed being hay and 8| 
lbs. of bran per day.” 

We presume there is some mistake about the butter) 
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THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE has reached the 7th 
No. of Vol. 3, and holds out well, as it began. This 
Journal has absorbed the Green Mountain Culturist, at 
Middlebury, Vt. : Published monthly at Boston, Mass., 
and edited by Wm. S. King, of Manton, R. I., assisted 
by J.J. Mapes, of New York, and Levi Bartlett, of N. 
H. ; 32 pp. octavo,50 cents a year. We should think 
just as much of this, and several other of our eastern 
exchanges, if they did not announce themselves so 
confidently as “ the cheapest and best” publications in 
the country : that rather shocks our modesty. 


“THe Cuemisty or AcRicuLTuRE, or the Earth and 
Atmosphere, as related to Vegetable and Animal 
Life.’ By Davin Curisty, Cincinnati. 

Here is an Ohio book, and we think a good book on 
Scientific Agriculture. It is mainly a compilation and 
condensation of the researches and discoveries of dis- 
tinguished chemists, relating to Agriculture; and from 
a partial examination, we think it will be found highly 
useful in aiding young farmers and others in obtaining 


», a knowledge of the scientific principles which should 


govern the practice of the Agriculturist. If there is 
any fault in the book, we apprehend it is its small 
size; or rather, its over-conciseness. To most read- 
ers, a few more words on most points would commonly 
be found an advantage. The work is handsomely 
printed, and costs, we presume, about 50 or 624. 
Ward & Taylor, publishers, Cincinnati, and C. M. 
Saxton, New York. 


Tue AMERICAN GARDENER’S CHRONICLE is a weekly 
journal, 8 pages quarto, devoted to Horticulture, Bota- 
ny, and every branch of gardening. The editors write 
like workmen “to the manor born.” Terms, $2 a 
year. Address Maythorn & Knight, Washington 
Heights, N. Y. 

Farmer’s Companton & Horticutturat Gazette. 
—This is a new comer, from Detroit, Mich, in charge 
of Messrs. Fox & Betis: 16 pages monthly ; 50 cents 
a year. 

Tracts on THE Marne Law.—At the recent State 
Temperance Convention, we made the acquaintance 
of H. M. Apptson, Editor of the Cleveland Commercial 
and also of the Harpoon, a paper devoted to tempe- 
rance. Mr. Addison is an energetic young man, who 
has thrown his whole soul into these enterprizes. He 
has recently published several pamphlets on tem- 
perance, which he offers to the community at a very 


| low price, viz: 40 copies for $1, 100 copies for $2; sent 


to the buyer by mail, post paid. His enterprize 
is commended by some of the best temperance men of 
the country. 

Dye’s Bank Mrrror.—In these days, when our 
State is flooded with foreign and suspicious paper, itis 
of the highest interest to the Farmer to be able to 
detect bad money. Judging from the character of our 
receipts, we should conclude that more than one-half 


part of this story, for the stated yield is greater than| of our circulating medium is from abroad. A few 
we ever before heard of ; and besides we never heard | shillings for a work like the above, may save the un- 
of milk so rich as to yield near this amount of butter| practised seller a good many dollars. Published by 


from the quantity stated. Let us have the proof. 
- ——__—_--30a-e— _ - | 

Tue Rainy WEaTHER, mentioned in our last, has| 
recurred, with only a few intermissions, till the pres- 
ent time, and the ground is now more thoroughly sat- 
urated, (or flooded,) than we have ever before seen it} 


in these parts. 
Our Parer Makers occasioned several days delay 


in issuing this number. We trust they will not serve 
us so again. —~ 


Seventy-three bushels of acorns have been shipped 
to Belgium and Holland, from Bradford, Pa., with a 
view to introducing American oaks into those countries. 





John S. Dye, Cincinnati. Semi-monthly, $2 a year. 
25 cents single copy. 

Artuur’s Home Macazine, made up from the most 
substantial articles in Arthur’s Home Gazette, is a 
handsome monthly, affording a large quantity of good 
reading for $2 a year. Address T. 8S. Arthur, Phila- 
delphia. 

Union Artist.—We fear our promising Pittsburgh 
cotemporary must be set down among the “ killed and 
missing.” 

Our Excuances, of the agricultural order, will be 
briefly noticed in our next. Several of the new ones 
belonging to the fraternity have not yet reached us. 
Please send them along, gentlemen. 
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COLUMBUS, JANUARY 15, 1853. 


Our Sussrisers continue to pour in at a more rapid 
rate than in any former year, giving assurance of a 
largely increased list, and we trust increased usefulness 
to our labors. 


Tue State Boarp oF AGRICULTURE had been in 
session two or three days when this paper was made 
up for the press. We learn that the premium list for 
the next State Fair is made out and will be published 

in the forthcoming report; also, that arrangements 
| have been commenced fora trial of Reaping Machines, 
| Thrashing Machines, and other implements, to be held 
at Wooster the coming summer. 

Tue Meetinc OF THE StTaTE PomotocicaL Society, 
on the 11th and 12th instants, was a very interesting 
and useful one. The attendance was not large, but 
those who were present were of the right stamp for 
business, and the fruits exhibited were quite numerous, 
and of kinds that elicited much interesting discussion. 

A report of the proceedings will be published in the 
usual form, and sent, free of postage, to the members 
of the society ; also, to others who may contribute 
towards the expense of printing — for which purpose 
funds are needed. This society is doing an important 
work for our State, and it was resolved that aid should 
be solicited from the Legislature, to defray the ex- 
pense of publishing reports. 





“THe Unrrep States Acricutturat Society.”— 
| The annual meeting of this body is announced to take 
place at Washington, on Wednesday, the 2d day of 
February, proximo. We have not room to insert the 
circular of the officers, and although the objects aimed 
at by that society are good ones, we must say we have 
little faith in their being secured or greatly promoted 
by such an organization, and holding its meetings at 
such a place. The letter of our friend Gowen, in our 
paper of August 15th, last year, pretty nearly express- 
es our views on this subject. 


Tose Seeps for our “ Roll of Honor” are expect- 
ed to arrive about the first of March. They will con- 
sist of new and approved kinds of vegetables and’ 
flowers—such as are not common in this country, 
hence the assortment may not be as numerous as last| 
year. 

In answer to inquiries, we state that it is not our| 
intention to keep any of these seeds for sale; but such | 
of our readers as may wish tv try some of them, and| 
are not on our roll, may have ten varieties sent to| 
them, postage paid, for $1. We shall give a full list| 
of them when they arrive. 


| 

Tue Lecistature, we believe, has not yet taken | 
any action upon the several matters relating to agri-| 
culture, contemplated in the resolutions of the late | 
annual meeting. We hope the member of the com-| 















forward these bills, before it is too late to secure their 
passage. 
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Items, and Answers to Inquiries. 


Mapper Curture.—M. F. will find pretty full in- 
formation on this point in the 6th volume of this paper. 
Our experiment on Scioto bottom land was not suc- 
cessful. The soil was too clayey ; but on rich sandy 
loam, the crop succeeds finely inthis climate. We do 
not know where roots can be obtained; perhaps Jo- 
seph Swift, of Birmingham, Erie county, can furnish 
them. 


Op Orcnarv—(H. D. W.)—We would advise you 
not to put any crop on your old orchard the first year 
after breaking up the old swerd; tut apply manure, 
lime and ashes, if you can get all these, pretty freely, 
and stir with the harrow or cultivator frequently to 
destroy weeds during the summer. Then seed with 
clover and timothy the year following. 


Osace Orance CuLture.—A correspondent in- 
quires if it will do to allow the plants to grow two 
years before transplanting. We answer yes, if the 
soil is rather poor or shallow, so that the growth will 
be small ; but if on rich ground the roots will become 
too large and deep for removal without serious injury. 
We would say that where the plants attain an average 
of 12 inches or more in height the first year, they 
should not*be allowed to remain a second year before 
transplanting. 


Another correspondent says his young hedge grows 
too strongly, sending up long shoots after each clip- 
ping, &c. This isa good sign ; and if he will clip it 
freely early in June, and again in July, or as soon as 
the shoots are about 12 inches long, he will find no 
cause to regret its vigorous growth. 


Gates anD Doors—(J. W. H.)—We cannot say 
much in favor of any kind of sliding or railroad gates 
or doors that we have ever seen ; should prefer those 
swinging on hinges—unless it might be for some pe- 
culiar situation, where it might be inconvenient to 
have a gate or door swing open inthat way. In deep 
snows, also, the sliding kinds have some advantage. 

Buicut anD Insects on Fruir Trees. —T. C. 
Bartlett, of Vinton county, sends us a remedy for these 
diseases: “ Bore a hole in the body of the tree with a 
large gimlet, say 1 to 14 inches deep, according to the 
size of the tree, and fill it with flour of sulphur, then 
plug it tight. The best time for the operation is when 
the trees are in blossom.” 

This remedy has appeared in print many times be- 
fore this, and some persons have great faith in it, but 
we are not of that number. We do not suppose that 
the sap of the tree will dissolve enough of the sulphur 
to produce the desired effect on the insect tribes, 
though it may possibly dissolve enough to have some 
influence on blight and mildew. 


(<> Other inquiries will receive attention in our 
next. 


Madison County Cattle Importing Company. 


Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—I deem it my duty 
to send you a notice of the organization of a Cattle 





| Importing Company in this county. The capital stock 


is $10,000, and all taken. The officers elected are as 
follows : 


President—Jesse Watson. 

Vice President—Richard Cowling. 

Treasurer—Jacob Chrisman. 

Secretary—W. T. Lacy. 

Directors—Joseph Chrisman, James Fullington, W. 
H. Creighton, Robert Reed. 

The Company will shortly send one or two of their 


mittee on Agriculture in the House, who is also a| number to England, to make selections and purcha- 
member of the State Board, will “ attend” to bringing | ses. 


Respectfully &c., 


R. Cow ttne. 
London, O., Jan. 10, 1853. 
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1853. THE 
Tue Cincinnati HorticutTuraL Society appointed 
a delegate to the annual meeting of the State Board of 
Agriculture last month ; but it was found that the law 
did not allow such representation ; accordingly it was 
proposed to petition-the Legislature so to amend the 
law as to allow Horticultural Societies the same rep- 
resentation as Agricultural Societies in the annual 
meeting ; and at a late meeting of the Cincinnati So- 
ciety, the following petition was ordered to be presen- 
ted to the Board on the 11th inst. : 


To the Board of Agriculture of the State of Ohio: 


The Cincinnati Horticultural Society respectfully 
beg leave to present to the Board of Agriculture of 
the State of Ohio its petition, to be, with other similar 
associations, represented in your Board. 

The Society can with confidence and with pride 
refer to its proceedings, from the time of its organiza- 
tion to the present, for proof of its right to be consid- 
ered a public benefactor. It can appeal to all lovers 
of good fruits and good esculent vegetables—not only 
in our own city but the colder region of the lakes— 
not only in our own State but in the adjoining States, 
for proof of its genial influence upon social happiness 
and domestic peace and comfort, which it is notorious 
are very dependent, in a greater or less degree, on the 
supplies for the table. And of these supplies none 
are more important than those for which we are de- 
pendent on our horticulturists. 

The Society begs leave also to remind the Board 
that Horticulture was first instituted for the happiness 
or man in his state of purity and virtwwe, and that con- 
demnation tothe pursuits of Agriculture was the pun- 
ishment inflicted upon him in consequence of an im- 
proper use of the products of horticulture—such being 
the test of his obedience. They desire the Board to 
reflect that this punishment was relaxed in its power 
as soon as the aids and cheering influence of horticul- 
ture were given, and that itis even changed into a 
blessing where these aids are properly received, and 
these inflnences suffered to produce their legitimate 
effect. It cannot be doubted therefore that Horticul- 
tural representation in the Board of Agriculture will 
have a benign and refining influence ; and that the 
most numerous and valuable portion of our citizens, 
(as our farmers are universally considered) will derive 
great benefits thereby—a consideration sufficient to 
establish the policy as well as the propriety of any 
measure. S. MOSHER, Pres’t. 

Joun A. Warner, Sec’y. 


Extraorpinary Cow.—A correspondent of the 
Ohio Farmer, says that a cow owned by William Ells-| 
worth, of Mayfield, Cuyahoga county, “ gave fifty-two. 
and a half pounds of milk per day during twenty-one 
successive days, and gave as high as three pounds and 
a quarter of butter per day ; her feed being hay and 8) 
Ibs. of bran per day.” 

We presume there is some mistake about the butter | 
part of this story, for the stated yield is greater than) 
we ever before heard of ; and besides we never heard! 
of milk so rich as to yield near this amount of butter) 
from the quantity stated. Let us have the proof. 





Tne Rasy Weartser, mentioned in our last, has 
recurred, with only a few intermissions, till the pres- 
ent time, and the ground is now more thoroughly sat- 
urated, (or flooded,) than we have ever before seen it 
in these parts. 


Our Parer Makers occasioned several days delay 
in issuing this number. We trust they will not serve 
us so again. 

Seventy-three bushels of acorns have been shipped 
to Belgium and Holland, from Bradford, Pa., with a 


: view to introducing American oaks into those countries. 
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Tue JourNAL oF AGRicuLTURE has reached the 7th 
No. of Vol. 3, and holds out well, as it began. This 
Journal has absorbed the Green Mountain Culturist, at 
Middlebury, Vt. : Published monthly at Boston, Mass., 
and edited by Wm. S. King, of Manton, R. I., assisted 
by J.J. Mapes, of New York, and Levi Bartlett, of N. 
H. ; 32 pp. octavo,50 cents a year. We should think 
just as much of this, and several other of our eastern 
exchanges, if they did not announce themselves so 
confidently as “the cheapest and best” publications in 
the country : that rather shocks our modesty. 


“Tue Cuemisty or Acricutture, or the Earth and 
Atmosphere, as related to Vegetable and Animal 
Life.” By Davm Curisty, Cincinnati. 

Here is an Ohio book, and we think a good book on 
Scientific Agriculture. It is mainly a compilation and 
condensation of the researches and discoveries of dis- 
tinguished chemists, relating to Agriculture; and from 
a partial examination, we think it will be found highly 
useful in aiding young farmers and others in obtaining 
a knowledge of the scientific principles which should 
govern the practice of the Agriculturist. If there is 
any fault in the book, we apprehend it is its small 
size; or rather, its over-conciseness. To most read- 
ers, a few more words on most points would commonly 
be found an advantage. The work is handsomely 
printed, and costs, we presume, about 50 or 624. 
Ward & Taylor, publishers, Cincinnati, and C. M. 
Saxton, New York. 


Tue AMERIcAN GARDENER’s CHRONICLE isa weekly 
journal, 8 pages quarto, devoted to Horticulture, Bota- 
ny, and every branch of gardening. The editors write 
like workmen “to the manor born.” Terms, $2 a 


year. Address Maythorn & Knight, Washington 
Heights, N. Y. 


Farmer’s Companion & Horticutturat Gazette. 
—This is a new comer, from Detroit, Mich., in charge 
of Messrs. Fox & Bet's: 16 pages monthly ; 50 cents 
a year. 

Tracts on THE Marne Law.—At the recent State 
Temperance Convention, we made the acquaintance 
of H. M. Avpison, Editor of the Cleveland Commercial 
and also of the Harpoon, a paper devoted to tempe- 
rance. Mr. Addison is an energetic young man, who 
has thrown his whole soul into these enterprizes. He 


| has recently published several pamphlets on tem- 


perance, which he offers to the community at a very 
low price, viz: 40 copies for $1, 100 copies for $2; sent 
to the buyer by mail, post paid. His enterprize 
is commended by some of the best temperance men of 
the country. 

Dye’s Bank Mrrror.—In these days, when our 
State is flooded with foreign and suspicious paper, itis 
of the highest interest to the Farmer to be able to 
money. Judging from the character of our 
receipts, we should conclude that more than one-half 
of our circulating medium is from abroad. A few 
shillings for a work like the above, may save the un- 
practised seller a good many dollars. Published by 
John 8S. Dye, Cincinnsti. Semi-monthly, $2 a year. 


Artuur’s Home Macazine, made up from the most 
| substantial articles in Arthur’s Home Gazette, is a 
| handsome monthly, affording a large quantity of good 
reading for $2 a year. Address T’.. S. Arthur, Phila- 
| delphia. 

Usion Artist.—We fear our promising Pittsburgh 
cotemporary must be set down among the “ killed and 
missing.” 
| Our Excnanees, of the agricultural order, will be 
| briefly noticed in our next. Several of the new ones 
| belonging to the fraternity have not yet reached us. 
' Please send them along, gentlemen. 
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WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


When people haye labored faithfully in a good cause, 
it is quite refreshing to know that such efforts are ap- 
preciated. In opening the letters of our friends this 
year, who are sending a renewal of their subscriptions, 
we are encouraged beyond all former precedent ; both 
by increase of the lists, and the many kind words of 
the writers. We are grateful for both, and while the 
cash serves to replenish our exhausted exchequer, the 
valuable suggestions which accompany it shall also re- 
plenish our stock of information in regard to the wants 
and opinions of those for whom we labor. We ap- 
pend a few pickings from letters. 

“In renewing my subscription I am happy to be 
able to send a few names in addition to those of my 
former club. I am encouraged to believe there is a 
little awaking up to their true interest among the far- 
mers of this section of old Knox. One of my old club 
said to me in answer to the inquiry whether he would 
subscribe again for the O.Cult. ‘Yes,I have been 
benefitted by it in one year more than seven years’ 
subscription cost me.’”—J. L., Shaler’s Mills, O. 

“I believe all our neighbors have subscribed that can 
be persuaded to do so; we have one neighbor that cer- 
tainly should. I think he would get the chunks, sticks, 
ang pieces of boards off his yards and road in front of 
his house, if he would take the Cultivator one year.— 
I find it is a poor place to go for subscriptions where 
things look as above, and where the hog pen is be- 
tween the house and the highway.”—M. M., Center- 
ville, O. 

“Although we live in a Darke part of the State, we are 
beginning to awake up to improvement. Prejudice 
against book farming is nearly overcome. There isan 
agricultural society now organized in this county. 
The appearanee of the present growing wheat crop is 
as good as known for many years. 

J. B. A., Greenville, O. 


“ We are having a very wet, open winter, and but 
little cold weather : fodder seems plenty, consequently 
cattle and sheep are high. A glorious time for farm- 
ers, and every one should subscribe liberally for agri- 
cultural papers.”—A. A., Summit Co., O. 


Another gentleman from Indiana writes : “I saved 
from $25 to $30 in thesale of my wool last season, by 
taking heed to some hints you gave in the Cultivator. 
Enough to pay the subscription, for some years to 
come.” 

_-eoor- 


ANALYSES OF SOILS. 


At the last stated meeting of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for promoting Agriculture, Prof. J. C. Booth rea 
a paper before the Society on the subject of analysing 
soils, in which he took a decided stand against its gen- 
eral value and usefulness. He did not deny that there 
were times when certain soils required the application 
of a certain manure or of a mineral substance ; but he 
held that, from the many varieties of soil frequently 
and almost always to be found upon any farm, and 
sometimes even in an ordinary sized field,it was im- 
possible to lay down rules or a system that could be 
applied with advantage. He therefore regarded the 
exact rules, figured out so voluminously by certain 
“ professors,” by which the deficiencies of soils are so 
unmistakably ascertained, as having but little or no four- 
dation in fact. On the whole, while he would not dis- 
card the thing entirely, he thought there were few in- 
stances, not fully apparent to the intelligent farmer, 
in which it was of any practical use. If weremember 
correctly, this was about the gist of his views. 

In addition to this opinion of Prof. Booth, we find 
an article on the same subject in the Ohio Cultivator, 
from the pen of the editor, who usually writes can- 
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didly and intelligently upon all agricultural subjects, 
and we think it must add weight to what has already 
been said by others. Beside the editor of the Cultiva- 
tor, 1t must not be supposed that-Prof. B. stand alone 
upon the ground he has taken, as he is only one of a 
number of chemists who hold similar opinions.—Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 


see + 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. 


Epirors Oxnro Curtivator :—Our State Fair at 
Lancaster on the 21st, 22d, and 23d of October last, 
was very well attended, being probably forty to fifty 
thousand persons there. On the 2d day of the Fair, 
there was over $6.000 taken for tickets. There’ was 
a pretty good display of horses, but cattle, sheep, and 
hogs were poorly represented. I think we have had 
as good an exhibition of these in the county of Ches- 
ter alone. Of fowls, there was quite a display ; Co- 
chin China, Shanghai and Dorking were numerous and 
fine. Agricultural implements and machinery of va- 
rious kinds, were pretty well represented, many of 
which were extremely well adapted to the purposes for 
which they were intended. Some of the grain drills 
appeared to be brought to great perfection, and did 
their work well. A moderate display of vegetables, 
&c., &e. . 
| But yankee catch pennies in the shape of petty 
shows, yankee notions and nick-nacks, with their au- 
dible exhibitors, formed no small item in making u 
this wonderful scene. Public houses were crowded, 
as well as the cars from every direction on the various 
railroads. Some people lost their pocket-books, but 
such as lost them after the Hosts of the Inns were 
satisfied, need not much regret the loss, as empty 
pocket-books are cheap. The plowing match came 
off on the 3d day ; some 15 plows entered; we had 
mostly good plowing. Prouty & Co. took the first 
premium. Their plowman drove without lines, and 
struck out his land as well as the best of them. Two 
or three iron plows from the Iron City were in compe- 
tition and did good work. T. Woop. 

Chester co., Pa., Dec. 1852. 





Tue Hen Fever.—This modern epidemic has shown 
itself in our vicinity within a short time, and is char- 
acterized by all the peculiarities which have marked its 
ravages elsewhere. Some of our most valuble citizens 
are now suffering from its attacks, and there is no little 
| anxiety felt for theirrecovery. ‘The morning slumbers 
of our neighbors are interrupted by the sonorous and 
deep-toned notes of our Shanghai Chanticleer, and 
|various have been the inquiries as to how he took 
“cold,” and what we gave him for it. “ Chitagongs” 
and “ Burma Pooters” are now as learnedly discussed 
as “ Fancy Stocks” on change. 

One of our Fanciers complains that he is obliged to 
use eggs for coffee worth $6 per dozen. Twenty-five 
dollars a pair is now no uncommon price for full blood 
chickens, and plenty of buyers at that.—Jndiana Far- 
mer, 





_——peenaneiaiatiie a 

Liquin Givue.—A strong liquid glue, that will keep 
for years without changing, may be made by placing 
in a glazed vessel a quart of water and about 3 tbs. of 
hard glue. This is to be melted over a gentle fire ina 
glue-pot and stirred up occasionally. When all the 
glue is melted, drop in gradually a small quantity of 
nitric-acid, when effervescence will take place. The 
vessel is then to be taken off the fire and allowed to 
cool. Liquid glue made in this manner has been kept 
for more than two years in an uncorked bottle without 
any change. It will be useful for many trades, where 
a strong glue is required, without the trouble of melt- 
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1853. 
INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT BEES. 

[The following communication is from a gentleman 

who has had much experience in bee culture, and 

has devoted much attention to the habits of this most 

interesting insect. We hope others will imitate his 


example, and give our readers the results of their ob- 
servations on this subject.—Ebs. } 


Eps. O. Cutt :—About four years since, I made an | 
effort to form some acquaintance with you and your| 
readers on the subject of the culture of the honey-bee 
and the laws of its government, and it was then my 
intention to have continued the discussion in a series 
of communications. But the year 1849, in the south- 
western part of Ohio not only brought with it the 
plague of our race, but also the famine to the bee ; and 
so great was their desolation, of that year, that I al- 
most despaired of again making any effort for their 
restoration ; but by a process of feeding, and by strict 
attention, during the succeeding winter, I was enabled 
to save about half the stock that had passed through 
the previous winter. The blighting frosts, that oc- 
curred about the middle of April, 1849, by which the 
forest blossoms were all destroyed, together with the 
dry summer and fall of 1848, by which the white clover 
was almost exterminated, brought upon the bees the 
most disastrous consequences. But those that survived 
the wreck of ’49, from the abundance and richness of 
the white clover in 1850, more than made up to the at- 
tentive culturist for the losses and failure of the pre- 
vious season. 

From the earliest periods of history, the honey bee 
has commanded its full portion of the attention of 
man; but ’tis passing strange that although many 
works have been written on this subject, no reliable 
experiments or extended observations seem to have 
been made in regard to the comparative richness of 
the various flowers from which the bees extract their 
sweets, and that the cultivation of no particular plant 
has been fixed upon or recommended as one that could 
be generally relied upon, as furnishing a uniform and 
reasonable harvest. All the observations that have 
been made upon this subject seem to be superficial 
and speculative, and they are generally delusive. 

A word or two on this subject: The forest timber 
of this part of Ohio, differs, perhaps, from most other 
localities. We have the sugar-tree, buckeye, poplar, 
and the linn, that afford support to the bee. The 
blossoms of these appear in the following order :— 
the sugar-tree, from the Ist to the middle of April, and 
of short duration ; the buckeye, from the middle of 
April to the first of May ; the poplar, from the first till 
the middle of May ; the linn rather after than before 
‘the middle of June. All vary more or less according 
to the seasons. Before the season of the bloom of the 
poplar shall have passed, the white clover, on account| 
of the warmth of its position and superior richness, at- 
tracts the ‘busy bee,’ and the tall poplar, though it be 
the towering monarch of the forest, before it has dis- 
robed itself of its beauties and its sweets, is bereft of 
its enchanting hum. 

In the month of June, 1832, my attention was first, 
invited to this subject. I ascertained that my bees 
were collecting honey very rap‘dly, and new swarms | 
were coming forth in greater abundance, I feared, than | 
would be profitable. I desired to learn the source of 
their prosperity; and an examination of the laboring 
bees as they returned from their rambles, enabled me 
to discover on their thighs small brown specks 
of pollen or farrina, (in common parlance, bee- 
bread,) and a visit to the clover field removed all spec- 
ulation : the bees were there in the full exhibition of 
their native industry. 

On the 10th day of June, 1832, I introduced a 
swarm of common size into a hive that was half filled 
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with comb constructed by a swarm of the previous 
year, which had perished during the winter, the comb, 
however, was sound; about 11 o’clock, a. m. of that 
day they were all in the hive, and placed on a bench 
on a linen cloth, by which the hive, bees, cloth, and all 
were weighed ; this done, the cloth was removed, and 
carefully laid away and the bees left to themselves. 
In less than one hour, they gave unmistakable signs 
that they had been introduced into a home where other 
workmen had expended labor and materials that they 
could appropriate to their own use, and they were de- 
termined to make the best use they could of their 
good fortune. They remained undisturbed during the 
following day, (that was the 11th of the month); after 
the close of that day, the same cloth was again placed 
under the hive and the contents weighed as before. 
Tle bees had been in the hive one day and a half ; the 
increased weight was 17 lbs !—and in less than eight | 
days the hive became heavy and the bees to a great | 
extent ceased to labor. I have often since made the 
same experiments—the last was in 1850,—the results 
were nearly the same. Such, no doubt, are the ad- 
vantages resulting to the bee and the owner from good 
white clover pasture ; it far exceeds all other flowers in 
productiveness. 

The linn puts forth the last forest bloom of the 
season, and generally passes off by the first, or at 
farthest, the 10th of July ; it is next in productiveness 
to the clover, but in the flavor and beauty of the honey 
it surpasses the product of all other flowers. | 

In this part of Ohio, this (the 10th July) generally | 
closes the honey-making season. The buckwheat 
may, in some localities and in some seasons, yield a 
small later supply. It is not pretended, however, that 
in other regions of the country and a variety of other 
forest trees are not of a character that may render the 
bee equally, if not more prosperous. Huser. 

Clermont county, Jan’ry, 1853. 

VaLveE or Carrots ror Mitch Cows.—J. W. Lin- 
coln, of Worcester, Mass., is always doing something 
for the benefit of farmers. Some writer declared car- 
rots were only useful to tickle the palate of a pet cow. 
Hereupon Mr. Lincoln took issue and proved by actual 
experiment that a peck of carrots a day to a cow, in- 
creased her milk upon no day less than one quart, and ‘ 
some days more, and of improved quality, while the 
consumption of hay was lessened ; so the carrots not 
only made milk, but satisfied the hunger of the cow. | 

Feeding carrots to horses has also been provedvalu- | 
able. Two bushels of oats and one of carrots, are | 
better than three of oats. Land suited to the growth 
of this crop, deep plowed and subsoiled, properly ma- 
nured, will give a thousand bushels to the acre.— 
Greater crops than that have often been raised. The 
white Belgian are bestto yield—WN. E. Cult. 

Premium Hoes in Kentucky.—We yesterday saw 
a very beautiful silver pitcher, valued at $100, which 
the enterprising pork packers, Messrs. Graham, Floyd 
& Co., have presented to Colonel Abram Vandykey of 
Spencer county, for the best lot of hogs slaughtered at 
their house this season. The hogs, 550 in number, 
were slaughtered in November, and their average 
weight was 312 pounds net. The following is the in- 
scription engraved upon the pitcher : “ Presented by 
Graham, Floyd & Co., to Col. A. Vandyke, for the 
best 550 hogs, fattened by one farmer, and slaugh- 
tered by them.” 

AnoTuer.—Mr. Lewis Castleman was presented by 
Jackson, Owsley & Co., with a very rich and exceed- 
ingly neat silver pitcher, as a premium for the lot of 
260 hogs, which were slaughtered at their house.— 


They were raised in Fayette and netted 340 pounds 
each.— Louisville Courier. 
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A New Rearinc Macutne.—Mr. John H. Smith, of | value of the thorough classification of schools now en- 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has invented a reaping machine |joyed in our cities, and the importance of a similar 
which certainly seems to be the simplest yet brought classification in the country as far as practicable, the 
before the public. The inventor has just taken out |importance of school libraries and proper officers to 
his patent. The machine isa very compact and light. | look after the interests of the schools, the need of bet- 





Four scythes with three cradle frames are fastened to 
the rim of a drum or cylinder, having a vertical or ro- 
tary motion. The drum fora medium size machine is 
to be six feet in diameter. The scythes are so ar- 
ranged that every revolution of the cylinder simulta- 


neously with the stroke cuts and lodges the grain in a} 
| four presented by Dr. Lord, of Columbus, recommend- 


standing gavel inside the cylinder or drum, whence 
those who hold the machine can conveniently bend 
and dispose of the bundles of grain. The mode of 
gathering the grain wholly dispenses with raking.— 
The grain is cut by the same kind of a stroke as is 
made with a hand-cradle. It is,in fact, the old mode 
of hand-cradling, worked by machinery and worked by 
horse-power. The muchine can be worked by one 
horse and cut 25 acres of grain in aday.— Ex. 
a as 

Rain at Cotumsus.—Rev. E. Greenwalt has fur- 
nished the State Journal with the measurement of the 
rain guage for 1852 in Columbus, kept for the Smith- 
sonian Institute. The quantity is as follows : 





January - - - 1.22in.| July - - - 2.74in 
February - - - 3.52in.| August - - - 3.16 in. 
March - - - 3.32in.| September - 4.22 in. 
April - - - -5.52in.| October - - 3.21 in. 
May - - - - 4.36in.| November - 5.32 in. 
June - - - - 2.49in. | December - - 8.69 in. 





Total for the year, 474 inches. This is at least 7} 
inches more, we believe, than usually falls in one 
year, in this region; and this excess may all be set 
down to the month of December. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


(<7 Communications from Mrs. Naish, of England 
Gertrude, and one or two others, have been received 
and will be published soon. We love to be remem- 
bered in this way by our friends, and hope they will 
speak their thoughts freely and often to us and to the 
sisterhood. 








+s. eoe+. ——-- 


(<7 We regret that the call for the “ Women’s 
State Temperance Convention,” to be held in this city 
on the 13th of this month, arrived one day too late 
for insertio . in the last number of our paper, as it had 
already gone to press. The Convention will have 
assembled before the present number reaches our sub- 
scribers, but too late for us to give a report of its pro- 
ceedings, which will therefore be reserved for another 


number. 
+ eee + 


Mrs. Atpricu, Editress of the Genius of Liberty, 
has been spending a few days at the Capitol, so that 
we have enjoyed the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance with her; and as we believe her to be not only a 
woman of great ability but of Christian principles, we 
renewedly commend to our readers her reformatory 
sheet—published at Cincinnati, monthly. 


Education—The Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 


This body convened for their fifth annual meeting in 
this city on the 29th and 30th of last month. The 
Convention was largely attended—thirty-nine counties 
of this State, anda number of other States being repre- 
sented. Mr. Cowdery, of Sandusky, gave a very able 
and valuable address, congratulating the Convention 
on the increasing interest manifest throughout the 
State on the subject of general education, showing the 


iter educational buildings, and a greater liberality in 
|supporting our common schools, and closed with an 
}eloquent appeal to teachers to do all in their power to 
render their own schools worthy of imitation, and to 
advance the cause of education. 

Among the most important resolutions adopted were 


ing to the Legislature an increase of the State School 

Fund, urging the appointment of an efficient State 
Superintendent of the Public Schools, deprecating the 
| subdivision of townships into small and feeble school 
|districts, as presenting a great obstacle to the proper 
classification of country schools, and recommending 
\the formation of township and district libraries, espe- 
cially for the use of the young, 39-40 of whom receive 
no higher education than that afforded by the common 
| schools. 

Among the other resolutions was one highly com- 
|mendatory of the “Ohio Journal of Education,” and 
urging all the teachers of the State to aid in extending 
\its circulation ; and another inviting Ministers of the 


| Gospel throughout the State to preach an educational 


sermon to their respective congregations on the last 
(Sunday of March next. Much enthusiasm and devo- 
|tion to the cause was manifest through the whole pro- 
ceedings, and the Association finally adjourned to hold 
|its semi-annual meeting in Dayton on the 6th and 7th 
of July next. We hope there will be a full attend- 
ance, not only of teachers, but of all who are interes- 
tad in our common schools. 

The State Journal pays the following deserved trib- 


—— |ute to the Teachers’ Association : 


| “The attendance at the Teachers’ Association yes- 
| terday, was very full. We were much gratified to see 
|so large an attendance of ladies from various parts of 
\the State. Every thing indicated that the cause of 
|education is gaining rapidly a proper foothold in the 
|public mind. We rejoice to witness the evidence of 
|this right sort of progress. We have seen no assem- 
| blage in Ohio, that contained more fully the elements 
,of talent, character, and high devotion to the great 
cause in which they are engaged. It is a sublime 
| spectacle to see a class of persons so devoted to their 
|ealling, that they are willing, yea, anxious to spend 
‘their time and means to elevate the tone of public 
| opinion, and, by their self-sacrificing efforts, arouse the 
,attention and secure the co-operation of the masses in 
the great cause of the proper education of the children 
of Ohio. Without pay or assistance from Govern- 
ment, they come upto the capital, they organize a 
Society, they tax themselves to pay lecturers, to pub- 
lish an educational journal, and to scatter abroad light 
and knowledge among the people. We have said be- 
fore, and we repeat it, that Ohio hes no clas¢ of citi- 
zens 80 diligent, so self-sacrificing, and so iittle under- 
stood and appreciated by the masses as its teachers. 
We rejoice that their efforts are producing results.— 
Public attention is attracted and aroused, and we hope 
that prompt and efficient legislative action will be the 
response. We think the pubic mind is ready to sus- 
tain it, and we know that its importance demands it 
at their hands.” 

“The friends of female education” held meetings 
separate from the Convention, and discussed the impor- 
tance of having a uniform standard of education in fe- 
male seminaries, and kindred topics ; but this seems 
to us the wrong way to work—whatever advances the 
true interest of one sex, should advance those of the 
other also; and if all the grades of our common schools, 
academies, and colleges were open alike to males and 
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females, the true mode of education, that of educating tillers and venders of intoxicating poison, await with 
the sexes together, would, we think, be attained, and anxiety the result. Asa portion of the people, we 
the great expense of separate seminaries for females come up hither, this day, to express our wishes and our 
be prevented. determinations—and to this end 

1. Resolved, That we recognize God as the author 
of this enterprise, and that we look to him for wisdom, 
grace, and strength, to aid us in his blessed work. 

2. Resolved, That the popular sentiment of this State 
demands of the present Legislature a law entirely pro- 


hibiting the manufacture of, and traffic in, intoxicating 
6th of this month will, we think, soon be disheartened. | liquors to be used as a beverage—a law eiabodying 
It was largely attended, and delegates were present) the principle of search, seizure, confiscation and de- 
from a great number of the counties, who, though they | struction, and all the other vital principles in the Maine 
reported much apathy upon the subject in some quar- | law. 
ters, yet upon the whole gave encouraging accounts of| 3. Resolved, That this Legislature being the same 
the progress of the cause. It was announced that but| as the one of last winter, all the petitions presented 
ten of the voters ot Meigs county, had refused to sign | then are now properly before them. 
a petition for the Maine Law; at this report, three| 4. Resolved, That whatever may be the action of the 
hearty cheers were given, and it was declared the ban-| present General Assembly, we will be satisfied with 
ner county of Ohio. | no measure which does not provide for the utter exter- 
Gen. Carey, and several other able and eloquent| mination of the distilleries and dram shops of the 
speakers addressed the Vonvention, and it was particu- | State. 
larly pleasing and encouragirg to mark both in the| 5. Resolved, That, disclaiming all intention of form- 
addresses and resolutions the grateful recognition that | ing a political party, or interfering with those already 
this work is the work of God, andthe hearty acknow- | formed, and urging our friends throughout the State 
ledgment of our entire dependence upon Him for wis- | to do the same, we boldly and solemnly declare, with- 
dom, aid and strength to carry it forward, for surely | out reference to the cousequences of political organi- 
we can and should Jook for nothing but discomfiture, | zations, that we will vote fur no man, for any legisla- 
when we seek to bless human kind, while overlocking | tive office, whois not fully committed to the principles 


tee 


OHIO STATE TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


No one who was so fortunate as to be present at the 
spirited and enthusiastic Convention of the Tempe- 
rance men of Qhio, held in this city on the 5th and 


His agency. 


The Preamble and Resolutions adopted were as fol- 
lows : 

The cause of temperance is one of the mighty in- 
strumentalities which God has awakened in these last 
days for the renovation of society, the deliverance of 
our world from the curse of sin, the opening of the 
prison doors to those who are bound—the triumph and 
the reign of the Prince of Peace. 

Those who have enlisted in this work ought to fee] 
that their efforts are apostolic in principle and will be 
millennial in their results. 

A large majority of the intelligent people of Ohio 
having for several years regarded the liquor traffic asa 
great moral, social, political and national evil, have 
importuned their successive Legislatures for legal en- 
actment against this terrible outrage upon the rights 


of society. These petitions and prayers coming up | 


from every section of the State, have been to a great 
extent disregarded. 

That the legislative, judicial, and executive arms of 
Government might no longer be thrown around the 
iniquitous traffic, hundreds of thousands petitioned the 
late Constitutional Convention to insert a provision in 
our organic law to forever prohibit its license by Gov- 
ernment. Although this was the only subject about 
which the people expressed their wishes, that body re- 
fused to act. They did, however, provide for a sepa- 
rate vote of the electors, which should determine 
whether the proposed measure should be a part of the 
Constitution. A large majority of the electors did vote 
in favor of the proposition, and the no license clause be- 
came a part of the fundamental law of the State.— 
The divorce of the government from the guardianship 
and nurture of the liquor traffic was solemnly pro- 
claimed by the freemen of Ohio. Thus far we have 
done nobly. But the enemy is not conquered—only 
dislodged from his legal entrenchments. The army of 
liquor makers and venders are making a desolating war 
upon the individual, social, agricultural, mercantile, 


educational, religious and political interests of our en- | 


tire population. 


Multiplied thousands of memorialists have sought | a part of the Christian Church to the special claims of 


from the Legislature now in session a prohibitory law, 
and this subject is now temporarily in their hands, and 
patriots, philanthropists, and christians, as we)! as dis- 


| avowed in these resolutions. 

6. Resolved, That we will not be induced by the 
alienation of friends or the hostility of enemies, by 
partial and temporary defeat, to desert our standard 
until the shout of triumph goes up from every dwelling 
within the boundaries of our beloved State. 

7. Resolved, That the state of our cause demands a 
special effort among our German fellow-cit:zens, and 
that we ought to have a German temperance paper, 
and one or more German lecturers, to scatter the light 
of truth among that large and interesting class of our 
population, and that the State Executive Committee 
| adopt such measures as will secure the object contem- 
plated by this resolution. 

8. Resolved, That a State Vigilance and Executive 
Committee of twelve be appointed, whose duty it shall 
be to confer with similar committees to be appointed 
in the several counties, and devise and carry out mea- 
sures to secure the election of such men to the next 
General Assembly, as are known to be friends of the 
prohibitory Jaw. 

9. Resolved, That the friends of temperance in each 
county be earnestly invited to organize, and appointan 
Executive Committee of three, and immediately report 
their names to the State Committee. 

10. Resolved, That the State Committee be author- 
ized and requested to receive and solicit contributions 
for the purpose of employing popular speakers to can- 
_vass the State and meet other contingent expenses, 
/and that they be required to report through the tempe- 
| rance press, quarterly, the amount of moneys received, 
| and the purposes for which the same were disbursed, 
and report such other matters as may be of general 
interest, touching the objects of their appointment. 

11. Resolved, That a genera! and systematic support 
of the temperance press in Ohio is indispensable to 
success. 

12. Resolved, That we tender to Dr. Chas. Jewett, 
of Massachusetts, an earnest invitation to visit our 
| State and aid us in our struggle. 
| 13. Resolved, That we have viewed with painful 


| anxiety and solicitude the indifference manifested by 





| 
; 


this holy cause, and that we earnestly invite a more 
hearty interest in the prayers and co-operative efforts 
of the Christian ministry. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. GAGE. 


Killing Birds and Insects for Cahbinets—Sewing Ma- 
} chines— Temperance. 

Dear Mas. Barenam:—I have been wishing for 
some weeks to find time to sey my say, upon several 
subjects, which have interested me in the Cultivator 
of late. Sometime since a correspondent made com- 
ments upon my letter written from West Chester, Pa., 
wherein I advised the nephews and neices to get up 
cabinets of birds, butterflies, minerals, and other natu- 
q ral curiosities. Your correspondent (I have not the | 
article at hand) thinks it would be a cruel amusement 
to kill birds and butterflies, simply for gratification of 
| thie kind. TI regret that my words should have con- 
veyed the idea that I would, for mere amusement, sug- 
gest the taking of life from any living thing. But if 
the Orioles and American Canaries, plunder our pea- 
vines, shall we not take measures to secure our rights ? 
If the king-fisher makes war upon the bee-hive, the | 
mocking-birds upon our cherries, the wood-pecker upon 
our best apples, the whins and black-birds, and crows | 
upon our corn, the quails, pigeons, squirrels, coons and | 
possums, become robbers and depredators, and we are 
obliged to defend ourselves ard property, is there any 
objection to immortalising even our enemies, and pre- | 
serving their beauty and grace, though the harmony of 
life is gone ? 

I will not argue the question with my friend, for 
hers is the higher mercy and kindness; but I would 


, inquire, does my friend, for the gratification of her, 


taste, eat meat! does she carry a muff or tippet t has 
she ever worn a silk dress, or ribbon upon her bon- | 
net, or about her neck, and reflected how many lives | 
have been sacrificed to give her the luxury? Again I 
say,! do not pretend to justify one of these things ; 
but I have thought of them all, and thank our friend 
for her reproof; it has made me more cautious to im-| 
press mercy and kindness to every living thing, upon | 
those about me. 
Another thing upon which I wished to speak was 
the Sewing Machine. But among the multitude of, 
cares which call for my attention, it had been nearly | 
forgotten. I cannot feel with our friend, Mrs. Bron- | 
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which she has walked for centuries, and to earn her 
bread by every occupation, right and true of itself, that 
her capacity or her attractions fit her for. I feel that 
every really useful labor-saving invention is an ad- 
vancement of the human race—an additional force ap- 
plied to humanity, to raise it above mere physical 
power, aud bring it nearer to Deity. The few may 
suffer, but the many are made better, wiser, and hap- 
pier. Such it seems to me has been the evidence of 
the past. 

But now Jet me jump from sewing machines to the 
Temperance question. If we can establish, through 
the agency of a Woman’s State Temperance Conven- 
tion, the prohibition of the sale of ardent spirits, we 
shall have relieved tenfold more sewing women and 
suffering wives and mothers, than the sewing machine 
will ever oppress ; so let us to the work and overcome 
the evil (if evil it be) with good. 

Frances Dana Gace. 
oni , 
Aunt Fanny's Removal to the West —First Impressions of 
St. Louis. 


Our readers will regret to learn, as we regret to 
state, that Mrs. Gage is about to exchange her beauti- 
ful Ohio home for one in St. Louis, Missouri. A Buck- 
eye born and bred, Mrs. Gage has so expended her 
labor and her Jove upon her native State, that we think 
it will be impossible to untwine the tendrils by which 
she is bound to it, and Ohio will be loth to part with 
one who by her devotion to its interests has become so 
nearly an integral part of itself. But such pioneer, 
reformatory spirits as hers are greatly needed to mould 
the character of the young and mighty West ; so we 
bid her good speed, and rejoice that their gain will not 
be our entire loss, as we shall expect nearly as much 
of her correspondence as heretofore, and by the aid of 
railways and steam navigation, Missouri is now but 
one of our neighbors. 

We extract from a private letter the following first 
impressions of western life, from Mrs. Gage : 


PianteER’s Hovse, 
Sr. Louis, Dec. 20, 1852. 
Dear Mrs. Batenam:—We arrived in this great 




















son, that the sewing machine should be looked upon city four days since. I had heard much of the busi- 
as a misfortune to sewing women, and while I agree | ness and bustle of St. Louis—its growth andstill rapid 
with her that sewing is an employment well adapted to | expansion, but the half had not been told me. The 
the capacity of women, (perhaps I do not quote her wharf, which is very fine, is in a constant tumult, and 
words exactly,) still I do not feel that it is a calling | as you look upon the closely wedged masses of human 
well adapted to her necessities, and I scarce know one beings, horses, mules and ox teams, you wonder how 
woman who makes it a means of livelihood, who en- | they allcan move. We walked to theriver this morn- 
joys good health; and I always think when I see one | ing, and though it was full of ice, many steamers were 
of those pale, round shouldered, emaciated beings, of | preparing to leave, and as nearly as we could judge, 
Hood’s inimitable poem— ther? were not far from three miles of steamboats, in 
“ Sewing at once with a double thread, ‘solid phalanx, bordering the city, their dark chimneys 
A shroud as well as a shirt.” looking like a blighted forest of mighty oaks. We 
The sewing machine will, if it comes into general |took a carriage and rode two miles up the river, and 
use, for a time perhaps, oppress the thousand, but the | still found the same bustle and business appearance, 
million will be benefited, and the oppressed ones must | and the town still traveling on. We went three miles 
and will strike out into other avenues of labor. Better | back in the country—the ground is high and rolling 
that woman should become the sweeper of the street | and the face of the country beautiful, though the soil 
in the fresh air, for her bread, than that she should as jis not the best—and here too is room to make a Lon- 
now, sing in some cold damp closet, that soul-thrilling don, and it will be made, the country will force it. 
stanza of despair :— | I never took in the magnitude, the magnificence of 
« But why do [ talk of Death, the great West, till I came here. To travel days, pas- 


That phantom of grizzly bone ? sing by millions of acres of land, not yet reclaimed 
1 hardly fear his terrible shape, 


os chauidantinnien weaey— | from nature—almost interminable hills whose founda- 
It seems so like my own, | tions are laid upon coal and iron, and prairies swelling 
Because of the fast I keep : \away tothe setting sun, and yet to feel that I have 
Oh God! that Bread should be so dear, only reached the border, the commencement as it were, 
And flesh and blood so cheap.” of the Great West. Whocan prophecy for the future? 


In America, there is an abundance for all; let us | Whose imagination can reach high enough and broad 
not then fear the increase of labor-saving machines ; enough to measure the vastness of such a world, with 


but rather give out our strength and influence, to /the present swift speed of progressive civilization and 
induce woman to leave the old narrow beaten track in | improvement ! 
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I have passed twice through the market, and it has 
struck me, that the vegetables which belong to the 
immediate neighborhood of St. Louis, do not bear the 
marks of that luxuriant growth which we find in our| 
Ohio soil. Potatoes, particularly, seem small to me; 
cubbages, turnips, and the like, look and taste dwarfed 
and stinted. This may be owing to some cause which | 
will not operate another season. 

As to the people, aff classes, all nations, all seets, | 
all grades, have here their full representation. The | 
farming interest, I am told, is at low ebb; well, there | 
isthe more room for improvement. Missouri is young | 
yet, but she is beginning to feel her strength. There 
is one agricultural paper in this city, “The Valley 
Farmer.” ‘The spirit of progressive reform has not 
yet much stirred the hearts of the people. “ Women’s 
Rights” is a northern fanaticism—a yankee notion.— 
Temperance, if I may judge from the outward seeming 
of things, is another yankee invention, which the peo- 
ple here consider “ a humbug,” and if the daily reports 
of the police may be accrediteti, there are a vast num-| 
ber that are prompted by the spirits within them, to 
will and to do many unseemly things. Ohio is in ad- 
vance in all these reforms. Ohio, how T love Onto! 

Yours, Frances D. Gace. 


>-2eo 


Women’s Rights and the Synod of Northern Indiana. 


Evitors Onro Curtivator—As my family are all 
readers of the Cultivator, we take the liberty to say 
that there are some articles on Woman’s Rights, in 
the Ladies’ Department that we do not approve. Will 
you be so good as to publish the following extract from 
a pastoral letter of the Synod of Northern Indiana. 

Your friend, Ww. Linn. 

Piqua, Dec.'7, 1852. 

[ EXTRACT. | 
“Tn the fact that infidelity has ever regarded the 


family relation, as constituted by God, with a jealous 


eye, we see its vital importance to man’s highest in- 
terests. Satan in every age has endeavored to destroy | 
its sacredness. In this land the Bible has elevated 
woman to the place God designed she should occupy, 
and domestic happiness followed. This fact skepti- | 
ticism has not failed to discover, and hence the wide- 
spread efforts to sow the seeds of family discord, by 
multiplying reasons for divorce, and under the plausi- | 
ble cry of woman’s rights, separating the interests of | 
husband and wife, and thus producing alienation of | 
affection between them. Satan would destroy female | 
delicacy and make woman bold and masculine, and | 
thus plunge her into the degradation from which chris- | 
tianity has just rescued her, that a world-wide licen- | 
tiousness may again prevail. Beware, brethren, of | 
these schemes of the devil, aimed at the very existence | 
of domestic happiness and virtue. Preserve the family | 


relation holy and indissoluble as ordained of God.” | 
Remarks.—We publish this “extract” with great | 


pleasure, and admit the tendency among a certain | 
class in our land, to render the marriage contract less | 
sacred, and divorces easier ; and we would not, and 

have not knowingly admitted an article to our columns 

which would have any such tendency. We cannot | 
admit that “ in this land, the Bible has elevated woman 

to the place God designed she should occupy,” in all | 
respects, for although her position here is far above | 
what it is in other countries, we think much remains 

to be done even here, and think an increase of »ccu- 

pations for woman, a law allowing married women to 

hoid property, and a more thorough and practical edu- | 
cation for the whole sex, if these are the subjects of 

the objectionable articles referred to by our friend, 

would not only prevent much suffering and injustice, | 
but would enhance “ female delicacy,” virtue and do- 

mestic happiness.—Editress O. Cult. 
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Love oF THE BeatuiruL.—Women have a much 
nicer sense of the beautiful than men. They are by 
far the safer umpires in matters of prepriety and grace. 


| A mere school girl will be thinking and writing about 


the beauty of birds and flowers, while the brother is 
robbing the nests and destroying the flowers. Herein 
is a great natural law ; the sexes have each their rela- 


| tive excellencies and deficiencies, in the harmonious 


union of which lies all the wealth of domestic happi- 
ness. There is no better test of moral excellence, 
ordinarily, than the keenness of one’s sense, and the 
depth of one’s love, of all that is beautiful 
2e@e+ 

Reasons wy Correris not WELL Mape.—Ist 
The berries are frequently too much and too rapidly 
roasted, their proper color being thatof cinnamon.— 
2d. The coffee is ground too fine. 3d. Not enough 
coffee isused. 4th. It is usually overboiled, by which 
means the bitter principle is extracted from the ber- 
ries, and little or no pains are taken to clarify it— 
Canadian Agriculturist. 


Jackson Sponce Cake.—Take one cup of flour, one 
cup of sugar, three eggs, and one teaspoonful of cream 


| tartar; stir them well together, then dissolve one-fourth 
| of a teaspoonful of saleratus in a table-spoonful of hot 


water, add to the cake, stir briskly and bake. 


Wueat anp Ixpran Breap.—A correspondent of the 


|New York Farmer, who is now obliged to use wheat 


as a substitute for rye, vives the following receipt for 
making wheat and Indian bread: “ To two quarts of 
fine Indian meal add boiling water enough to wet the 
same ; when sufficiently cooled, add one teaspoonful 
of salt, one half pint of yeast, one teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus, one half teacup full of molasses and flour enough 


| to form it into a loaf, (it should not be kneaded hard,) 


when light, bake two hours in a well heated oven, (it 
should be baked until brown,) This is nearly as good 
as the rye and Indian made in yankee land.” 


Two thin shoes make one cold—-two colds one attack 


of bronchitis—two attacks of bronchitis, one coffin. 


Never lay knives in hot water, it injures the handles 
and destroys the polish. 





MOUNT WASHINGTON NURSERY, 
TEN MILES FROM CINCINNATI, NEAR THE OHIO TURNPIKE. 


HE subscriber offers for sale this fall,a fine assort- 

ment of Fruft Trees, Grape Vines, etc., part of which are 
grown upon his own grounds, the balance purchased from reliable 
nurserymen east and west. In the assortment will be found : 

10,200 Apple Trees—60 varieties—at 15c. each, $12 50 per hun- 

d, $100 per thousand. 
5,000 Peach Trees—varieties. 
500 Pear do. 
500 Plum do. 
1,000 Evergreens; at very low prices. 
3,000 four year old Catawba Grape Roots. 
3,000two do do do 
2,000 one do do do 
10,000 one do Osage Orange Plants. 
,000 one and two years old Asparagus Plants. 

100,000 Strawberry Plants, of the following splendid varieties, at 
very low prices by the quantity : 

Hovey’s Seedling, Hudson, Washington Prolific Hautbois, Boston 
Pine, Black Prince, Red and White Alpine (monthly,) Bishop’s Or- 
ange, Scotch Pine Apple, or Crimson Cone, Large Early Scarlet, 
McAvoy’s Superior, Schmiece’s Hermaphrodite, &c., &c. 

Orders through the post-office, accompanied with the cash or good 
city reference, will be promptly attended to. W. E. MEARS, 

Jan 15-53 21 Congress street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


FRUIT TREES AND FRUIT TREE STOCKS. 


Two thousand Cherry Trees; assorted varieties. 
2,000 Pear Trees; assorted varieties. 
1,000 do do on quince stocks. 
1,000 Plum Trees; assorted varieties. 
5,000 Apple do do do 
All of thrifty growth and fine for transplanting in the spring. 
000 Cherry Stocks, Maggard Seedling. 
20,000 Pear Stocks. 
5,900 True Anger’s Quince Stocks. 
15,000 Apple Stocks 
For sale by 


I. C. FERRIS & CO., 
Jan 15-3tat 


No. 34 East 5th st., Cincinnati. 
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EXCELSIOR MORGAN. 


TP HE undersigned will stand his Excelsior Morgan, 
at his residence in Wells Township, Jefferson county, for the 
season,, commencing on the first of April next. 

Excelsior Morgan was two years old last May, is 16 hands high, of 
the beautiful color a to the full blooded Serge horses, and 
weighed 1100 last fall. He was sired by Morgan Tiger John, bro’t 
to Ohio by the Messrs. Ladd. His dam was by a colt sired by old 
Diomede—his grand-dam by First Consul, his great-grand-dam by 
Shylock and out of a Treasury mare. 

Bxtelsior Morgan took the first premfaim at the Jefferson county 
fair, and also at the fair on Wheeling Island, and is said by compe- 
tent judges to be the finest horse in Ohio. 

Terms—$10 to insure a foal. Pasturage for mares can be had on 


my premises. 
MORDECAI CHEFFY. 


Jan. 15-3tt 
DURHAM CATTLE FOR SALE. 
FEW choice thoroughbred improved short-horned 


yearling Bulls and Calves for sale. A cross of the importation 
of John Hare Powell, of Philadelphia, with the importation of the 
Ohio Importing Co. Also, Heifers and Grade Stock, of various col- 
ors, at reasonable prices, near the depot of Cincinnati, Columbus & 
Cleveland Railroad, at South Charleston, Clark county, Ohio. 
Jan 15-2t* W. D. PEIRCE. 


(THE Proprietor of the “Carroll Nursery” has for 
sale 50,000 Fruit and Ornamental Trees of the most approved 








kinds; also, Grape vines, Osage Orange Plants &c. He is also pre- 
pared to fill orders in Root Grafting, in the best manner, which will 
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THE MARKETS. 
Onto CuLTivatTor Orfice. Jan. 14, 1852. 

Business has been quite steady, and no material changes have 
taken place in prices of farm produce, since our last. Shipments 
of grain end flour to England have been checked by late news, but 
prices are not affected thereby. The pork packing season is now 
closed, and pions of hogs that remain are a shade lower. Butter 
has declined a trifle, and eggs are unusually plenty for the time of 
year—owing the mildness of the weather. Corn and oats have 
reached an unusually high figure, and potatoes are advancing, The 
wool markets are quiet, with prices high and firm. 


CrnctnnaTt, Jan. 13 ;—Flour $4 40@4 50; Wheat 75@80c ; Corn 
40@4l1c ; Oats 3lc; Flax-seed 95c ; Clover-seed $5 50@5 75; Timo- 
thy $2@2 25; Potatoes 40@45c; Apples, green $1 50@2 00 P bbl; 
do. dried $1 25@1 37 P bu.; Cranberries $9@10 P bbl.; Pork, mess 
$17, prime $15 P bbl.; Butter to packers 18@20c ; fresh rolls 23@ 
25c P lb.; Cheese, W. R. 8@9c: Eggs 12@15c P doz.; Hogs $6 25@ 
6 50 P ewt.; Beef Cattle $5 50@7 00 P cwt.; Fat Sheep $2 50p 
3 00 each. 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 12.—Navigation closed—little Coing except at 
retail. Flour $4 50@4 75: heat 87@90c ; Corn 63/@65c ; Oats 
38@40c ; Pork, mess $17@17 50 ® bbl.; hogs, dressed $6 25@6 50 
P cwt.; Butter, fresh roll 16@18c ; Cheese 9@10c ® ib.; Clover- 
seed $5@5 25 P bushel ; Potatoes 57@62c ; Apples, same. 

New York, Jan. 12.—Flour continues at—$5 75@5 81 for good 
Ohio ; Wheat in good demand, $1 30@1 32 for good Western ; Corn 
69@70c ; Pork is firm at $19 37 ® bbl. for new mess—prime $16 50 
® bbl.; dressed Hogs 8c P lb.; Lard 11%c; Butter, Ohio 16@18c 
P lb. 





CotumsBus, Jan. 14.—Flour $4 25@4 50; Wheat 75c ; Corn 37@ 
40c ; Oats 35c ; Potatoes 60c ; Apples 50@75c ; Hay $8 P ton ; Beef 
by quarter, 4@5c ; Pork, hog, 6@7c P lb.; Turkeys 62@75c each ; 
Chickens 13@16c ; butter 18@20c P lb.; Eggs 12%c P doz. 








PITKINS OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 


I WOULD call the attention of Seedsmen and grow- 
ers of the Osage Orange, to my Seeds, which will continue to 
be, as heretofore, all gathered, preserved, and transported under 
my own immediate care, or that of an experienced person, whose 
exclusive attention is given to it during the gathering season. Be- 
ing aware of the vast amount of worthless seed that has been 
thrown into our market, and the causes which have produced it, I 
strive to avoid all. And no pains or expense will be spared to sus- 
tain the high reputation which my seed has always had, and to fur- 
nish only such an article as farmers can rely upon with certainty, 
for being fresh and genuine. Havingregularly supplied some of the 
largest growers in the country with seed, they are respectfully re- 
ferred to. 

To avoid imposition, it should ave be purchased from me, or 
an accredited nt. Address H. N. PITKIN, Manchester, Conn., 
or my seed can be had of W. A. Git & Co., Columbus ; I. S. Bray- 
ton, Ravenna; and Jonn F. Darr & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Be sure and.inquire for Pitkin’s Osage Orange Seed. 

N. B.—Also on hand, for sale, a large number of selected Osage 
Orange Plants, which can be sent to any part of the country. No 
charge for king and shipping. Full direction given for planting 
and cultivation. (Jan 15-4t) 


Address, post-paid, L. B. MARSHALL, 
| Augusta, Carroll Co., O. 
| Gumations a 
| FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAI TREES FOR SALE. 
¢)0,000 Peach Trees, of one and two years growth 
«= from the bud; 30,000 Apple Trees; 2,000 Cherry; 3,000 Dwarf 
Pear, each containing all of the most extensive varieties and of 
| large size. Also, Plum, Apricot, Nectarine, Almond, Grape Vines, 
| and other small fruits; 30,000 seedling silver maples, of one and two 
| yearsgrowth. Also, a large quantity of Deciduous and Evergreen 
| Ornamental Trees, of large size. Persons residing at the South or 
| West, should send their orders early. Catalogues with prices an- 
nexed will be sent to all post-paid applicants. Address, 
ISAAC PULLEN, 
Jan. 15-2t* Hightstown, New Jersey. 


MORGAN HORSES. 
HAVE a few very fine Morgan Horses, that I 


brought from Vermont this winter, which I will sell or stand, 
provided sufficient encouragement is given. My horses are of the 
first rate stock, and equal to anyin the State for beauty, size and 
action. Address, L. HODGES, 
Jan. 15-4t to Ist Mar * Granville, O. 





1853. NINTH YEAR OF THE 


OHIO CULTIVATOR, 


DEVOTED TO 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and Rural and Domestic Economy. 


1853. 


Pustisuep Semi-Montnacy, 16 large pages: Trrms, $1 per 
year, or Four copies for $3; Nine copies for $6—in advance. 
M B. BATEHAM & S. D. HARRIS, Epirors. 


Tue Nixtu Votume of this paper commenced Jan. 1, 1853, 
and encouraged by the liberal patronage received the past year 
and the flattering prospects for the future, the proprietor has 
made such arrang ts for the ing year as cannot fail to 
make the paper still more attractive and useful to its readers ; 
and as larger expenditures than heretofore will be incurred in 
its publication, he trusts that the friends of improvement will 
continue to exert themselves to increase its circulation, and to 
extend its influence among the farming community, 


Terms To CLuss.—A club of nine subscriptions, (they 
need not be to one address,) $6, or 66% cents each, and any 
additional number can be ordered by the same person at the 
same rate, (three for $2.) A club of four subscriptions, $3, or 
75 cents each—and can afterwards be increased to nine at 
lowest rate, if desired. All payments in advance, and free of 
postage. Postage stamps can be remitted by letter in payment 
for fractions of a dollar. All subscriptions must begin with 
the first number of a Volume. Back Sekine can be furnish- 
ed at the subscription price. 


Rott or Honor Premiums.—Each person who sends us 
nine or more subscribers, with payments at the club price, 
shall receive as many papers [and varieties] of rare seeds from 
England, free of postage, as he sends subscribers. 

TuHE PostaGE on the Cultivator is only 6 cents per year, at 
any office in Ohio, and 12 cents in any other State. 

Address BATEHAM & HARRIS, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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